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JHE issue of a third 
edition of Mr. 
David Stevenson's 
valuable treatise* 
on this subject ap- 
pears at an oppor- 
tune moment, and 
confers additional 
significance, if such 
were wanting, on 
the fact that the attention of the British public 
is at length seriously aroused to the necessity 
of re-establishing on an effective footing the 
existing system of water transport throughout 
the United Kingdom. The trading community 
are at present so heavily handicapped by the 
action of the railway companies in the unduly 
preferential rates given to foreign produce and 
manufactures, and by the great pressure which 
the railway interest brings to bear on the 
Legislature to uphold that action, that their 
only remedy lies in persistent and united 
efforts not only in insisting on modifications of 
existing tariffs, but in following the example of 
Continental countries in re-establishing a 
thoroughly efficient system of water lines 
which shall be worked on equitable and 
economical principles. Every agency, there- 
fore, that will help towards a practical attain- 
ment of that end is to be welcomed. 

Mr. Stevenson’s book may be shortly defined 
as @ treatise on Inland Navigation. Its scope 
is not confined to a description of artificial 
waterways only, but embraces every portion of 
the subject, from the simple barge canal to the 
great natural highways of rivers, ranging from 
ments, up to the highest navigable points in their 
courses. The chapters devoted to the treat- 
ment of the sea and tidal compartment, to the 
laws of tidal propagation and tidal currents, to 
the formation and removal of bars, works for 
the accommodation of vessels, and the reclama- 
tion and protection of land, teem with valuable 
information, the importance of which is en- 
hanced by its being the outcome of close 
personal observations and recorded facts, on 
both which rests the basis of his treatment of 
the several problems discussed. 

The heads under which Mr. Stevenson has 
divided his subjects are :— 

1. Barge and Ship Canals. 

2. Rivers, subdivided into (a) the “River 
Proper” Compartment ; (+) the Tidal Com- 
partment ; (c) the “Sea Proper” Compart- 
ment. 











* The Principles and Practice of Canel and River 
> David F.B.S.E., &c, Revised 
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3. Works for the Accommodation of Vessels. 

4. The Reclamation and Protection of Land ; 
and 

5. A few Remarks on the Crossing of Navi- 
gations by Bridges. 

Though the main contents of this treatise 
have previously passed under review, yet it 
may not be amiss to revert again to a few of 
the more prominent questions discussed, 
especially in the light of the additional experi- 
ence gained since the work was first written. 
The following remarks, made in the opening 
chapter, are especially timely, in serving to 
correct the erroneous impression which more 
or less still prevails as to the real extent to 
which canals are used at the present day. 
“Though all efforts to improve barge canals 
can never bring them to compete with railways 
in the quick conveyance of passengers, yet it is 
surprising to find in how many places they 
still command an enormous traffic in goods 
and minerals, and thus act as a valuable relief 
to over-burdened railways. This is especially 
the case in the manufacturing districts of 
England, where the Birmingham, Grand 
Junction, and other canals seem to carry on as 
brisk a trade as they did in days gone by, when 
they had no better competitors than the stage 
coach and the carrier’s van.” 

The annexed table of the average freight 
per ton of wheat from Chicago to New York 
by water only, by water and rail combined, 
and by rail only, shows an advantage of 50 per 
cent. in favour of water conveyance :— 








Year Canal. 
Cents. Cents, | Cents. 
1881 8°19 os =| 14s 
1883 7-89 109 «| 146 
1883 8°40 11°6 16°56 
1884Jan,toSept., 6°60 975 | Wwe 











In Belgium, the relative charge on canals 
worked by steam and on railways, is stated to 
be “284 and ‘483 of 1d. per ton per mile, or 
again nearly one-half less in the canal’s favour. 
In describing the Languedoc Canal, with its 
hundred locks and fifty aqueducts, and its 
course of 148 miles carried over a summit 
level of 600 ft. above the sea, Mr. Stevenson 
observes, “ It seems strange that Britain should 
not, till nearly a century after its completion 
in 1681, have engaged in vigorously following 
so laudable an example” ; but, it is stranger 
still that a maritime nation should, after a 
lapse of two centuries, and with its prosperity 
built up by and mainly dependent on external 
water transport, and after having in olden days 
constructed some 4,700 miles of inland water- 
ways, be still asleep to the necessity of re- 
modelling and perfecting those waterways 80 





as to adapt them to the exigencies of the 
present day. 

One of the difficulties besetting canal engi 
neering has always been the delay occasioned 
in overcoming differences of level, and various 
expedients have from time to time been 
devised tomeet that difficulty. It hasnever been 
explained why the inclined-plane system, as 
modified on the Monkland Oanal, where the 
boats are not wholly grounded on the carriage, 
but are transported over the incline in a 
caisson holding 2 ft. of water, and so are 
water-borne, has not been more extensively 
substituted for the ordinary locks ; for it is far 
more quickly worked, a lift of nearly 100 ft. 
being accomplished in about ten minutes, 
which is quicker even than by the apparatus 
on the Weaver Navigation, where about 50 ft. 
of elevation is provided for by a single 
hydraulic lift of ingenious though expensive 
design, its cost having been 50,000/., or at the 
rate of 1,000. per foot of lift. It is the 
principle of the inclined plane that Mr. James 
B. Eads has adopted for his projected Ship 
Railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in 
Mexico, where an elevation of 726 ft. above 
mean sea level has to be overcome, the 
steepest gradient being 1 in 100 and the total 
length 134 miles. Very strong objections have 
been urged by nautical men against Mr. Eads’s 
proposal, but were the plan of floatation, in 
part or in whole, combined with the desigrs 
possibly those objections would be met 
Another modification necessary to meet the 
special requirements of the present day is the 
substitution of steam haulage for that of horse 


or manual power. It is true that the improve- 


ment has been already introduced on several 
canals, but its full advantage and economy 
annot be reaped so long as the canals them- 
selves have not been remodelled for the passage 
of steamers. Where they have been so, as on 
the Aire and Calder Canal, for instance, the 
cost of transport, as stated in evidence before 
the Canals Committee, has been reduced to 
so exceedingly low a figure as one-thirtieth 
of a penny per ton mile, It is to be wished 
that while endorsing the great advantages of 
employing steam traction, the practical part o 
this question had been more fully treated by the 
reviser, and particulars afforded of the resist- 
ance of vessels from piling and friction at 
different speeds, of the relative advantages of 
steamers for hauling or for carrying cargo, 
and of the relative cost of the different modes 
of steam traction in this and other countries. 
It would have added, too, to the value of the 
treatise had some of the evidence given before 
the Canals Committee on these points been 
embodied in it. 

In discussing ship canals, the author justly 
observes that the statement of railways having 
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so far superseded canals is not applicable to 
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w bat that ship canals retain 
ae while the Suez and New yo 
Amsterdam Canals have acquired an import- 
ance before unclaimed for works of this class. = 
The effect of the Suez Canal in reducing the ) 
freights formerly charged by the Cape route, || intern 
as evidenced in the followi table, has not, |i ng Te 
perhaps, been fully by the general ofthe Sue 
public :— forth the in 
Comparison of Rates of Freight by Sues Canal co : 
and Cape of Good Hope. great] 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION. 


HE re on the three ary, 2 by 
| Mr. Ewan Christian, long delayed 
on account of his temporary ill- 


7s DS health, has been now sent in to 
the Committee, who have at once, as it seems 
to us very unnecessarily and with question- 
able taste, made it public pe through the 
medium of the Liverpool papers, in which it 
appears verbatim. Criticism by an eminent 
architect of the work of his contemporaries is 
a delicate matter in any case, and we should 
very much doubt whether the author of the 
report contemplated that his document should 
be treated as a public one. However, the cat 
is out of the bag now, so it is no use saying 
more as to how far the “ propriety” of the 
(committee (as the German gentleman says in 
this week’s Punch) ought to have extended in 
this direction ; and Mr. Christian, we are i 
to understand, has acquiesced in the publicity 
after the fact. 

Not that there are any very trenchant 
criticisms on any of the designs; what 
criticism there is, is expressed in a very 
moderate tone, as that of one desirous to say 
as little as possible to the detriment of any of 
the competitors. This fact, while it lessens 
the objection to publishing the report, makes 
it less interesting reading, no doubt, than it 
might otherwise have been, and also a less 
decisive guide to the Committee in their 
choice. In fact, one has to weigh and com- 
pare passages rather carefully to find out which 
design Mr. Christian really prefers. It does 
uppear, however, at the close of the report, 
that he would recommend Mr. Emerson’s 
design for adoption, although the previous por- 
tions of the report hardly prepare one for this 
conclusion. 

In touching upon a few points in the report, 
we are glad to notice that Mr. Christian sup- 
ports the selected site, as we have done pre- 
viously, as being on the whole the best that 
has been suggested for the purpose, and one of 
which the advantages far outweigh the defects. 
On this point Mr. Christian observes :— 


‘‘There are those, I believe, who think that a 
striking ition is all-important, and there are 
others who think that a cathedral should stand 
in a large open space, and that whether near or far 
away from the great centre of population is a 
matier of only secondary consideration. 

The men of former ages — acted upon such 
views. Excepting St. Peter’s at Rome,—the reasons 
for the comparative isolation of which are obvious 
enough, —and the cathedral at Pisa,—a great 
monument for which, with its adjacent buildings, 
open space was a necessity,—almost all cathedrals 
in large cities with which I am acquainted are to be 
found in the midst of the people they were intended 
to serve. The crowding round of houses and other 
buildings was little re ed, but the cathedral was 
a necessity of the daily life, and a ceutral position 
was therefore of nt importance. 

That the cathedral church of a great commercial 
city should stand in the very heart and centre of 
that city is, to my mind, an axiom of the most 
evident truth and the very highest importance ; 
that it should be a central gathering place for all 
classes, high and low, rich and poor; a place of 
prayer, open at all hours for those whose homes 
deny them the privilege of silent meditation. ... . 

That a cathedral may be so used, St. Paul's, in 
London, is now a oright example ; that it might 
become dead and comparatively useless is, alas ! too 
true; but a building, like a city, set on a hill 
cannot be hid, and in the bright light that would 
blaze upon it in the centre of multitudes there would 
be less risk of failure than when lost to view in more 
quiet portions of the tewn. 

That this site is one of difficulty cannot be 
denied ; that it is capable of considerable improve- 
ment, if the municipality think fit to deal with the 
adjoining properties in a large and liberal spirit, 
amt think, be doubted ; and if a high-level 
roadway from Dale-street were at any time to be 
effected, an opportunity would be afforded of com- 
bining with a cathedral so placed all the best 
buildings of the city, and of making an approach 
such as very few cities could surpass. That all this 
is possible is, in my opinion, certain ; whether it is 
probable is not for me to conjecture or determine,” 


Taking first Mr. Emerson’s design, the 
report notes that there are three distinct 





along its | 
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schemes :—A, No. 1, which treats the site as 
laid. down ; B, No. 2, which shows the nave 
leugthened one bay and encroaching beyond 
the western limits of the site, combining the 
design with the formation of a high-level street 
from Dale-street up to St. George's Hall ; 
and C, No. 3, which is another variation, 
suggesting a different disposition of the build- 
ings, but which the report passes over as of 
minor interest. In to Scheme B, Mr 
Christian refers to it as “a legitimate sugges- 
tion,” which, of course, it is ; but it may be 
observed that the author has apparently taken 
trouble to call special attention to this form of 
his design, which is really inadmissible by the 
terms of the competition,* and we find that all 
the illustrations published in our pages, which 
were selected by Mr. Emerson as those he 
wished published, were of this design, which 
really goes beyond the limits of the site. This 
would not influence Mr. Christian, of course, 
nor does it affect the real merits of the design, 
but it is rather a piece-of special pleading with 
the public as against- the other competitors, 
who have kept within the lines of the site. 
The practical points which Mr. Christian notes 
in favour of Mr. Emerson’s design are, a fine 
floor plan, with little obstruction for the con- 
gregation, good and well-designed approaches 
and entrances, and presumably acoustic 
qualities (though the report seems to state this 
rather on Mr. Emerson’s authority than as 
the assessor's own opinion). The practical 
disadvantages noted are want of sufficient 
space for clergy and choir, in which the 
design falls very short of the other two. In 
regard to design, we will endeavour to select 
and condense from Mr. Christian’s own ex- 
pressions :— 


** As regards the exterior, taking the respective 
portions seriatim, I would observe on the western 
facade that the general idea of breadth attained 
by placing the western towers outside the general 
lines is unquestionably good; and the idea of the 
open porch, adapted from Peterborough, is also 
good but fails in effect, by reason of the want of 
mass, and flatness of the arches, as compared with 
the richer mouldings of its prototype. ‘The simple 
dignity of the general front is marred by the un- 
necessary projection of the staircase turret on the 
western face of the south-western tower, which also 
overrides the boundary ; and it is, I think, by no 
means certain that the s shown in the larger 
perspective drawing, and which, under the present 
circumstances of the site, could not be had, would 
not be better omitted. There are, nevertheless, in 
this composition elements of a fine design, especially 
if the details of it were modelled, rather on the best 
English than on foreign examples. 

Taking next the north and south flanks, the 
centre portions suffer from want of boldness in the 
treatment of the roofs ; the semicircular vaultings 
at what may be called the four corners of the great 
central feature, seem almost to demand domical 
coverings, bat are treated with flats; and the tran- 
sept roofs might be higher with advantage. The 
porches also would seem to demand more projection 
where practicable. 

The eastern end of the building is less satisfac- 
tory than oe other, by reason chietly of the 
management of the roofs, which seem to have but 
little relation to the curves of the apses which add 
so much beauty to the plane. 

All these points are, I think, capable of improve- 
ment. 

As regards the great central feature of the dome, 
the outline is good; but the small gablets shown 
would mar the general beauty of its form, and, as 
there is no real need for them, might be altogether 
omitted or changed for something of less projection. 
The great buttresses round the drum are construc- 
tive necessities ; but there is no reason why their 
terminations should be ungraceful, and they are 
eapable of being made things of beauty. The same 
might be said of most of the solid terminations of 
buttresses and pinnacles, which further study would 
doubtless considerably improve... . . ; 

As regards the interior, I think the general lines 
are good, but there is much in the detail that 
requires further study ; and I cannot but think that 
ancient English forms and practices are more suit- 
able for an English cathedral than those which give 
the detail in which Mr. Emerson so largely indulges. 
I do not think the beauty of his design is increased, 
but very much to the contrary, by clothing the 
pillars of the choir with elaborate sculptures, which 
confuse the outlines, and detract from the simple 
dignity of the pillars, It is a practice almost 
unknown in England, and, so far as noble work is 
concerned, in my judgment more honoured in the 
breach than intheobservance. The main structural 








* The instructions The designs to provide for the 





erection of a Cathedral Church on such a scale az the site 
will admit.”” 











sculptured enrichments is admissible and interesting 
in subsidiary features, details of furniture, &c. 
but all main lines of structure should be clearly and 
strongly marked. Similar remarks would apply to 
some of the ornamental features over the int«r- 
secting arches in the dome, which do not improve 
the general effect. Notwithstanding these remarks 
on such ornamentation as I think out of place, 
there is remarkable beauty of design exhibited in 
several details to which sucn objections do not in 
any sense apply.” 

The general effect of this is, as will be seen 
on referring to the illustrations published in our 
pages (January 9 and Jan 23 of this year), 
that Mr. Christian admires the design as a 
whole, but objects to the greater part of the 
detail, and thinks it all capable of improve- 
mept ; and we cannot say we differ from him 
on either head of the decision. 

In speaking of Mr. Brooks’s design, after 
observing that it is entirely confined within 
the lines of the site, and makes no suggestion 


‘for future developments, Mr. Christian notes, 


as the practical advantages of the building, a 
large extent of free and open area on the floor, 
ample doorways, the extra space of the 
triforium gallery (the real utility of which, 
however, he thinks may have been exag- 
gerated), a large cheir, and good vestry 
accommodation. The only practical defect 
distinctly noted is the rather insufficient size 
and circular form of the staircases to the 
triforium gallery. In regard to general archi- 
tectural treatment, the only point Mr. Chris- 
tian strongly condemns is the cutting up 
of the western facade by showing the 
sloping lines of the side aisles, and 
thus destroying the breadth and continuity of 
the whole. Here we certainly agree with Mr. 
Christian, and perhaps Mr. Brooks will, on 
further consideration. It may be more 
“honest” to show the raking lines on the 
facade, but honesty of this kind may be pushed 
too far, and certainly the finer effect is pro- 
ducea by continuing a horizontal screen wall 
to bind the whole facade together.* As to 
the slight differences in design in the two 
western towers, the main lines of which balance 
entirely, we cannot see why Mr. Christian 
should even glance at it as a defect ; even a 
greater difference in treatment would have been 
quite in harmony with the spirit of Gothic 
architecture. Mr. Christian also finds the central 
lantern tower “ disappointing.” The placing 
of the two western towers clear of the main 
structure, so as to secure a great width of 
facade (also a feature of Mr. Emerson’s design) 
Mr. Christian justly praises, as also the ate 3 
tectural effect, apart from any utilitarian con- 
sideration, of the before-mentioned triforium 
gallery ; and speaking generally of the archi- 
tectural character of the design, he says :— 

** On the northern elevation the most striking and 
prominent feature is the transept, the treatment of 
which, with its fine portals, uces what is really 
a most beautiful composition, stately in outline, 
solid in structural lines, and rich in detail, —a piece 
age oe agg to a a 

e aisles are simple, ma 
deemed severe, but their treatment a eee ote 
and good, and the clearstory is well proportioned. 

The eastern front calls for no special ations, 
and what has been said about the north will in 
great measure apply also to the south, but there are 
also some important variations. 

Viewed as a whole, the design of the exterior is 
undoubtedly one of noble proportions, and vigorous 
and masculine character ; but, having to the 
site, I cannot but think that the general structure 
is excessive in height. 

As regards the interior, this remark 
would not so strongly apply bunt it can hardly 
doubted that the eight of the triforium is 
not attained without some sacrifice in respect of 
general proportions. 

Mr. Brooks is of opinion that the acoustic pro. 
perties of his church would be good, which I think 
probable.” 

Mr. Christian quotes at some length from 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner’s report, in regard 
to their complaint of insufficient space ; dis- 
senting, however, from their views in this 
respect. He regards the plan as open to 
considerable practical objection, arising out of 

* This was one of the points reg Becbirbnn 0 | 
Went ssa Tend emit, i tae Tees ts See 








as we observed at the time, Lord Grimthorpe was in the « 


right, as he often is—on paper. 
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the planning of the piers of the central 
por and the amount of clear view which 


the piers intercept. Mr. Christian proposes 
that the cardinal arches of the dctagon should 
be made larger than the others (as in the 
cround-story plan under St. Paul's dome) ; 
this would do away with some part of the 
practical objection, but it would effectually 
spoil the architectural beauty of the octagonal 
crossing. In the main arcades also, Mr. 
Christian 7 — ong few? too 3 
an area of pier for voids, _ pro 

that the number of bays should be diminished 
and the arches widened. This is also in 
accordance with practical convenience, while 
adverse to effect and to the spirit of Gothic 
architecture. But it is obvious that the whole 
object of Messrs. Bodley & Garner's design is 
to produce a fine Medieval building, not a 
practically suitable one ; and it is noticeable 
that they alone am the competitors make 
no recommendation of the acoustic qualities 
of their design. Speaking of it architecturally, 
Mr. Christian says :-— 

“ As regards architectural character, the great 
central lantern over the crossing is the principa! 
feature of the design, and this would undoubtedly 
give a most noble and impressive massiveness to the 
whole exterior. 1 cannot, however, but think that 
if the lanterp were crowned by a finely-outlined 
conical roof, covered with lead, the effect would be 
grander than that produced by the i aod upper 
lantern,* which are not suitable to subject, are 
not necessary, and would detract from the general 
breadth and power of the whole composition. Even 
a roof of low pitch would be better than the spire, 
which seems to be out of place on such a structure. 

The western front, its towers, and spires are not 
worthy of the eg and, a. the re 
and spaciousness 0 e@ pore proach 
them ts hardly compatible with the character 
of the structure within. The architects have 
adopted a somewhat elaborate style of detail, the 
disad vantages of which in Liverpool were pointed out 
in the last clause of the instructions to architects. 
This might be in some measure, but not wholly, 
modified without inconsistency with the general 
principles of the design. 

The fanks of the cathedral] show a noble range of 
clearstory windows, the effect of which would be 
undoubtedly beautiful, but would almost demand a 

expenditure on painted glass. 

th the transepts and the eastern facade are 
eapable of improvement, and the morning chapel is 
somewhat insignificant. 

As regards the interior, inside as well as out, the 
central lantern is, of course, the principal, and a 
very noble feature, but the proportions 
structure are good, and the height not excessive. 
The narrowness of the four main arches and of the 
arches in the nave arcades in proportion to the 
piers is, however, very evident when considering the 
general internal elevation.” 


In regard to cost, Mr. Christian does not see 
that any of the designs need exceed the stipu- 
lated cost, 300,000 We hardly think the 
contractor for any one of the designs would get 
very much out of that sum. 

The latter part of the report sums up the 
general question, and we can best give an 
idea of Mr. Christian’s views in some extracts 
from his own expression of them. After 
remarking that these designs must, after all, 
be regarded only as_ prelimi studies 
(what do the authors say to !) he 
continues :— 

“That any one design in its present state is 
entirely satisfactory I cannot ssy, and | thiok the 
detailed criticicms given already will sufficiently 
show ; but there is a further and larger question 
which must be faced, and that is,—whether in any 
one of the designs can be found the church of the 
future most suitable for the cathedral of Liverpool ? 
That it should be a church of grand proportions and 
noble form would, I imagine, be the general verdict 
of all good citizens; that it should havea 

interior, well suited for the worship and Aache  pe 
tnultitudes, most would desire; and that it should 
be, like the church of Sta. Croce, at Florence, at 
once a place for grand religious teaching and for 
beautiful memorials of truly worthy citizens, might 
bea ayo = worthy of realisation, but of which 
none es i 
sled Sn na. oi can be said to bave completely 

r. Emerson bas evidently attach » 
portance to the sasbeitidenen’ of i ws a 
striking and inassive external proportions of his 
building, and it can hardly be questioned but that, 
if translated into stone, notwithstanding the 
a, bad not gage Hall, his building would 

= eubet oa 
architectural beauty. . . . a 
Mr. Brooks has put before you a powerful and in 





* We eortainly concur with Mr. Christian on this point. 
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respects very beautiful design, in the inet teelmetmes Taceiack i. 
which be an ackowledged master, but, asa whol we ee exhaustive, inuiry has apparent 


not so striking e as it would be 
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whole, uce a fine church, of which the |“ 


central lantern would be a notable and magnificent 
Messrs. Bo & Garner have also sent a drawing 
Sir Christopher 


design 
Wren sebuliding Gt. Ponts adapted to this sla 
Notwithstanding the great intrinsic beauty of that 
design as exhibited in the model, the plan was not 
one adapted to the requirements of worship as now 
understood ; and although, as recorded, he was very 
reluctant to adopt the existing arrangement, one 
cannot but rejoice at the final determination which 
has given to posterity in the existing cathedral so 
glorious a monument of his unrivalled skill. 

That was a preliminary stady, and we see the 
final result. . . .” 


This last strikes us as a ageeny <a con- 
clusion. In the-first place, Wren reluctantly 


abandoned his first design for a plan which was | pestilen 


forced upon him ; in the second place, his first 
plan to be precisely suited for what he 
in it for,—a church for modern congre- 
gational worship. After this, Mr. isti 
concludes, as we have said, by his expressed 
preference for Mr. Emerson’s design, ——— 
accompanied by the remark that he would 
— —— an lish Gothic design if — 
a tho y satisfactory one. . 
Christian occupies so much space in remarking 
on the defects of detail in Mr. Emerson’s design 
that the reason for his erence is not very 
clear in the report ; we have no doubt it arose 
from a tacit feeling that the design, of the 
three, — the _ epee to its ny ne and 
surroundin e do not suppose it will suit 
the specially “ Church ” party at all; and of 
course the report has the force of a recom- 
mendation only. We, from the point of view 
sdicieehe ournal,” as the Church Times 
obligingly us, concur in the opinion 
in seoame of Mr. Emerson’s desi Rg vr 


the surrounding buildings best; (2) that 
the plan is best fitted for congregational 
worship; (3) that it is the most original 
of the three. But we are obli to confess 
that we go quite as far as Mr. Christian in 
the desire for a thorough reforming and refining 
of the detail; a reform which, in fact, to 
produce a satisfactory result, would have 
to be carried out almost to the point of re- 
designing the building, in all but its leading 
conception. 








tae | «was not to be expected that the 
™ promoters of the Manchester Ship 
Canal scheme would allow the 
reverse experi in July last 
to damp their our, and, after their 
failure to raise the required capital on that 
occasion, they adopted the very sensible 
of appointing a “ consultative committee” to 
ee the prospects of the under- 
taking. is committee, under the presidency 
of the late Mayor of Manchester (Alderman 
Goldschmidt), was quite independent of the 
board of directors, many of the members 


entering upon the inquiry with adverse rather 
than favourable pent ae Fi to the commercial 





soundness and practicability of the project ;| i 


but their presented on the 9th inst. 
shows that are now unanimously in its 
ae is not based 
upon ts in the 
committee find that the aden tose, 
struction, maintenance, &c., given in the 
latter, were ample ; and, without ing ¥ 

extra statements as to enticlpated 
di they set forth clearly their 
for being sche medoctening assured that it 
prove a profitable ing and 






i 


ections to, and 
weak points in, the scheme bei pecially 
considered, and the result shou a 
hesitating speculators. A significant feature 





. of the report is the recommendation to r 


u the manner in which it is placed 
eb pilitie so uae its intrinelc mile 





UR Empire of Rivers” is the title of 
pamphlet lately issued,* with a view to 

show, first, the uences of neglecting the 
— Me piste this ae in their 

minished through Siting, and 

the necessi i taking 9 psn 
enable them to perform the duties originally 
allotted to them, but for which they are grow. 
ing yearly more inadequate. The writer argues 
that owing to their beds having been allowed 
to rise, they have in many instances ceased to 
perform their particular function of drainage, 
and that, consequently, water which used t 
be in constant motion by flowing off to the 
streams which feed the rivers, now remains 
stagnant, and becomes a breeding-ground for 
estilential germs. Our rivers, he argues, are 
either nearly empty or else overflowing, and 
he proceeds to advocate the planting and pre- 
servation of forests at their sources, which will 
act as reservoirs for the rain, and from which 
there will be a gradual filtration into the river 
streams ; in fact, the great lesson to be learned is 
that, if we are to have rivers and streams about 
London maintained in a natural condition, we 
must re-afforest the high lands, and replant the 
river banks ut the entire empire. The 
writer considers an appeal must be made 
to Government for a Forest Act, and avers 
the necessity for immediately establishing a 
t with power over our woods and 

forests, hills and u and rivers, similar 
to that in India other yinne pre with 
greater powers. There is a eal of sen- 
sible welthie in the pamphlet, and therefore it 
is decidedly worth perusal, though probably 
many will be disposed to call in question some 
of its deductions. The author is Robert T. 
Cooper, M.A., M.D., of the London Homeo- 

ic Hospital. 


of! three definite reasons : — (1) it suits | pathic 





HE Commercial Museum movement appears 
to be making rapid strides in more than 
one place on the Continent, and particularly in 
Belgium, which, small as it is, has a truer 
appreciation of commercial progress than any 
other country. The museum at Lidge is to be 
divided into two sections, the first embracing 
articles of import, with a statement in each 
case of their origin, their price at the port of 
shi t, cost customs’ duties, 
conditions of sale. e second section will 
be devoted to articles in demand o# — 
markets, with all particulars as to packing, &€. 
A museum is also to be established at Charlero. 
Dresden is acting with great energy in the 
matter, and its museum already contains 
of almost every Saxon industry, to 
which no fewer than 250 manufacturers have 
contributed. The articles a — for 
ex and it is that the ship 
of preter, and Hamburg will be induced to 
co-operate largely. The Buda-Pesth Museum 
lays itself out more for the East ; and in con- 
nexion with its operations it publishes s journal 
giving all information as to transport 
rates and customs’ duties, toget r with lists of 


we may mention that the French have st 

a system of floating exhibitions. ‘The Sarthe 
is fitting out at Marseilles, and the angen’ 
Lafitte and Chdteau Léoville at Bordeaux, W! 
the object of exploiting the West Indies at 
the northern coasts of South America. It 
us to make a note of these things, 
and, more than that, to act upon them. 
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T is not often that we should feel inclined to 
take Russia as our pattern in her internal 
economy, although we cannot help thinking 
that what she is now doi 
might certainly be done with equal success in 
Ireland. The Russian Government is now, 
and has been for some time, en in drain- 
ing the Pinsk marshes, a district larger than 
Ireland, impassable for the size and number of 
its bogs, and covered with an impenetrable 
forest of undergrowth and jungle. Up to the 
present some four million acres have been re- 
claimed, and the programme of the coming 
year includes the drainage of 300,000 acres by 
means of 120 miles of canals and dykes. 
Upwards of 600,000 acres of bog are now good 
meadow land, while two million acres of the 
jungle have been brought into cultivation. 
The engineers certainly have not been slack in 
their endeavours, for they have built 179 
bridges, sunk 577 wells, and surveyed 20,000 
square miles. The amount of bog in Ireland 
would, of course, be child’s play to the Pinsk 
marshes, but somehow we are always con- 
fronted with bog as the chief source of Irish 
difficulties. If its annibilation will pay in 
Russia, it ought to do so in Ireland, nor should 
we forget that an undertaking of such magni- 
tude would bring immediate and constant work 
from the very outset to half the able-bodied 
population in the country. 





HE recent report by Mr. Binnie, the Water- 
works Engineer to the Bradford Corpora- 
tion, on waste of water, will somewhat astonish 
water-consumers, who trouble themselves little 
about the matter unless a very dry season 
makes its appearance, and there are signs of 
scarcity. Then there is a great outcry against 
waste, and naturally so; but no reflection is 
ever given to the fact that the waste against 
which we have to guard is a constantly 
recurring evil, and one that cannot easily be 
prevented. The water-supply in one of the 
districts in Bradford, with a population of 
81,000, was at the rate of 22°47 gallons per 
head per day. Mr. Binnie considered this far 
too much, and came to the conclusion that 
there was waste; and he introduced the system 
of subdividing the district into several smaller 
ones, each provided with Deacon’s self- 
recording meters, which register on a diagram 
from minute to minute the amount of water 
passing through them. By gradually narrowing 
the area of the sub-divisions, it became possible 
to find out the sub-division, the street, and 
even the house where waste occurred. By 
means of this inspection the daily supply of 
22°47 gallons per head was brought down to 
14°35. Even then there seemed to be a waste, 
according to the meters’ diagrams, of 5°35 
gallons per head,—so that when all this was 
checked, it was found that the Bradford con- 
sumers really had only a supply of 9 gallons 
per day, with a full and constant pressure, and 
this without the slightest complaint or feeling 
of scarcity. In one year, therefore, 472,510,000 
gallons were saved, representing to the 
Bradford Corporation a sum of £12,800 per 
annum. Other provincial towns have followed 
the same system. The general employment of 
a meter system of water-supply we bave long 
been convinced is what must a looked to in 
the future, as the best means of checking 
waste, avoiding disputes, and allowing free use 
of extra quantity to those who wish for it, 
without wasting it on those who do not. 


WE have received a pamphlet on “The 
Right to Lateral Support from Land and 


Buildings,” by Mr. G. G. Gray, barrister. It is 
a discussion of seventy odd on the cases 
of Lemaitre v. Davies, which decided that there 
is a right of support by buildings to buildings, 
and Angus v. Dalton, which was a still better 
known decision on the law of support. Lemaitre 
v. Davies was decided at the end of 1881, and 
has not been, and does not seem likely to be, 
overruled. The decision in that case must, 
therefore, be accepted as an accomplished fact. 
Mr. Gray’s discussion is, therefore, altogether 
academic. It is interesting, but it does not 
convince us that the decision in Lemaitre v. 
Davies was wrong. Mr. Gray’s work is alto- 
gether a legal treatise, and our readers are 





in land reclaiming | Lemai 
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interested only with the result of the case 
sed, and but little with the legal grounds 

on which it is based. Mr. Gray observes that 
aitre v. Davies “has attracted but slight 
and inadequate notice.” Although this journal 
is not a legal one, the case was carefull 


criticised in our number of March 11, 1882. 





NDER the title of “ The Vital Statistics of 
the Oy Glasgow,” the Medical Officer 
of Health, Mr. James B. Russell, M.D., has 
agg me an elaborate system of tables. 
heir interest, other than strictly local, is 
chiefly due to the light they throw on the 
arguments which have been so stoutly alleged 
by the opponents of the measure p 
from time to time for the purification of the 
Clyde, to the effect that “the health of the 
citizens had not suffered, and though the 
smell was very offensive at times, it was not 
deleterious.” These words were used by a 
speaker at a public meeting held at Glasgow, 
to consider the question of the purification of 
the Clyde, on the 9th of October last. The 
death-rate of Glasgow for the last six years 
has sc between 25°23 and 26°90 per 
thousand ; the density of the population in 
1885 being eighty-nine persons to an acre. Out 
of twenty-four statistical divisions of Glasgow 
and its districts, however, the death - rate 
ranges from 16°1, for Kelvinhaugh and Sandy- 
ford, with a population of forty-six persons 
per acre, to 41°8 for Bridge Gate and Wynds, 
with a population of 207 per acre. The 
name of the latter district is suggestive of 
proximity to the Clyde. But the sanitary 
condition of Glasgow bears witness to that 
general neglect of the main requisites of 
healthy cleanliness, of which the state of the 
River Clyde is but an outward and visible 
sign. The general healthiness of site and 
climate is shown by the low rate of 16°] in 
the first-named district. Increased density of 
population is a usual cause of increased death- 
rate, and something may be due to differences 
of level ; but it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that much of the differential pressure 
of 25°7 per 1,000 is due to causes preventible 
by ordinary cleanliness. 





MONGST the minor proposals which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will intro- 
duce into Parliament in the course of next 
Session is one to give them further powers in 
respect of the widening of Elm-street along 
its southern side, from Gray’s Inn-road to 
Mount Pleasant ; = another 7 provide —_ 
for all purposes of drainage and sewerage the 
now ached rtion of Bt. James, Clerken- 
well parish at Muswell Hill, shall cease hence- 
forth to form part of the metropolis as by 
statute defined. 





T is curious to notice the “fits and starts” 
sort of sanitary policy which some Local 
Boards and Vestries carry out. The Hammer- 
smith Vestry, shaking off a torpor which was, 
perhaps, due to some extent to its municipal 
connexion with Fulham, has issued at one 
sweep nearly fifty notices to owners, requiring 
them to provide a suitable supply of water, 
and suitable water-supply apparatus to closets 
upon premises, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Metropolis Local Management Acts ; 
and to nearly forty owners, requiring them 
to provide suitable dust-bins. The same 
authority has issued a public announce- 
ment that notice must be given to the 
surveyor before any drain for the drainage of 
any premises is covered in, and that in default 
proceedings will be taken against the delin- 
quents. These seem patent powers under the 
Metropolis Local Management Acts, but in 
Fulham and Hammersmith they have been so 
seldom exercised that members of these 
Vestries even doubted whether they had the 
wer to do what _ pro at to saree 
with so much newly-awakened energy. 
goes without saying that a Local Board or 
Vestry is nsible for much bad sanitary 
work if it is ignorant of or has not used the 
powers of s ision which lay in its hands ; 
and some of the metropolitan as well as 
suburban sanitary authorities are by no means 
free from this sin. 
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ECENT advances in science and changes 
in the administration of sanitary laws 
have certainly increased the duties of the sani- 
tary ins . There is a vacancy for this 
post with the Twickenham Local Board, the 


A 





y|salary being 1001. per annum, and it would 


appear from the list of duties formulated by a 
committee that the official has not only to 
know something of drains and nuisances, and 
the laws referring to them, but of the manage- 
ment and diseases of cattle. The duties are 
detailed as follow :—(1) To perform all that 
may be necessary under the a Health 
Act, 1875, in t capacity; (2) Inspector 
under the Canal Seas has (3) Ins 


roposed | under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act ; 


(4) Inspecter under the Petroleum Acts ; (5) 
Inspector under the Food and Drugs Act as 
far as possible ; (6) Inspector under the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act (Bakehouses); (7) 
also under the Towns Improvement Clauses, so 
far as they refer to slaughter-houses. The 
candidate will be preferred who has a certifi- 
cate that he has an examination, the 
nature of which is not pointed out. The spread 
of education and a fuller recognition than 
hitherto on the part of the public of the im- 
portance of maintaining sanitary sur- 
roundings, will undoubtedly demand more 
extensive knowledge and skill than have been 
nape thought sufficient for the require- 
ments of the office; and — inspectors 
will be more than human if they do not think 
that increased remuneration should go along 
with increased duties. 





T isa somewhat curious circumstance that 
although the Local Government Board per- 
mits Vestries and Local Boards to add to their 
advertisements for tenders for works, ‘“‘ The 
lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted,” 
it not infrequently requires explanation as to 
why the lowest tender has not been accepted, 
when such is the case. Of course, good grounds 
should be forthcoming wher the lowest tender 
is not accepted, or the compulsory rule to 
advertise for tenders would be simply a farce, 
and the act would be manifestly unjust to those 
who had taken the trouble to send in esti- 
mates. The central Board has just refused to 
sanction a loan to a suburban Local Board for 
the making-up, kerbing, and channelling of 
some roads until it has inquired into the cir- 
cumstances which induced the Local Board te 
accept a tender which was higher than three 
of those sent in. The subject is one of con- 
siderable importance to contractors, and the 
decision < y observations of the central 
authority are looked forward to with interest. 
The work was tendered for in three contracts ; 
and the aggregate tenders of the chosen firm 
amounted to 7,2381. There were six lower 
tenders for one contract, and three lower 
for each of the others. If the Local Board 
had taken the lowest tender for each contract, 
the aggregate would have amounted to 
6,293/.; and the three rejected tenders of 
three firms would have amounted  re- 
spectively to 7,0251, 6,819, and 6,314. 
The firm whose tender was accepted was, 
no doubt, one which commands confidence ; 
but no remark was made that the other com- 
peting firms were inferior in this respect. Some 
of the members of the Local Board, however, 
asserted that they had done only what they 
would have done had the job been one for 
themselves, and what they considered served 
best the interests of the ratepayers ; but this 
kind of proceeding causes, at all events, much 
loss and apparent injustice to contractors, from 
whom we on heard many complaints about it 
lately. 





E Eastern, Australasian, and South 

African Journal of Commerce, in an 
article entitled “ The Conservation of Ancient 
Buildings,” laments the disappearance, or 
threatened disa nee, of bits of Old 
London, such as Staple Inn, and asks, “Why not 
reproduce in Australian or = bs ps cities 
the charming streets, inns, an s peculiar 
to Old ea Chester, and hundreds of 
British provincial towns, but constructed on 
the principles of modern sanitary science?” 
Our American friends, it may be added, seem 
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to have half adopted the idea, for a street 
somewhat aeiee the “Old London ” of 
recent exhibitions at Kensington 1s about to 
be built on a plot of land in New York. Mr. 
George H. Birch, F.S.A., from whose drawings 
and under whose superintendence the South 
Kensington reproductions were made,—and 
than whom, from his special knowled ber 
old buildings, no one is more qual or 
the we es a been retained as architect for 
the New York reproductions, and he sailed for 


New York last week. 








y= it is remembered how many of the 
conveniences and necessities of modern 
—— life depend on aise go or — 
rcha, the growing scarcity conseq 
eetentnlan price of these materials is a fact 
of sufficiently serious im It is therefore 
gratifying to learn, through the journal of the 
Royal Agricultaral Society of British Guiana, 
that the exports of the juice of the bullet tree 
Mimusops balata) are increasing. This juice 
isa milk-like secretion, and resembles gutta- 
percha in some res and indiarubber in 
others. Dr. H. Muller had submitted » 
sample to an indiarubber manufacturer, who 
said that he treated it as a superior kind 
of gutta-percha ; but it would appear that it Is 
a distinct substance — agree 
somewhat softer at ordinary peratures 
not so rigid in the cold. It also has the 
alvantage of not becoming brittle when ex- 
posed to light and air, whilst the properties 
of insulating for electricity are said to be equal 
to gutta-percha. Balata has been known for 
the last twenty-five years, but it is only 
recently that it has grown into commercial 
importance. In 1882 the array Be tec 
was 105,112 Ib, the price in lish 
market being about Is. 3d. per Ib. The 
industry of ing the gum appears to be 
carried on principally on the Canje river, 
which falls into the estuary of the Berbice 
river between the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
The bullet tree reaches at times to a height of 
120 ft., and has a large, spreading head. The 
trunk is 60 ft. to 70 ft. long, and 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
in diameter. The majority of the trees are, 
however, much smaller than this. Over how 
great an area the tree flourishes does not 
appear to be definitely settled ; at any rate, the 
collectors do not go more than a two days’ 
journey from the settlements. 





A WATER-METER, constructed on Frager’s 
system by M. Charles Michel, is described 
in the Bulletin de la Société d Encouragement 
for 1886. The meter acts on the positive 
principle of direct measurement, there being 
two vertical cylinders side by side, with re- 
ciprocating pistons which have no rods, being 
deep enough to be self-guiding. Each one is 
fitted with two discs of indiarubber in contact 
with each other, the edges of which are l 
so as to form a packing to make the pistons 
watertight. The distribution of water is 
effected by means of a chamber which is 
separated from the cylinders by a suitable 
partition. There are to each cylinder three 
ports, and to effect the distribution there is a 
slide-valve, worked by means of a valve-rod 
passing through a stuffing-box, so that this 
part of the arrangement is somewhat similar to 
an ordinary steam-engine. The middle porte 
serve for discharge, whilst admission is effected 
through those at the ends: the latter, how- 
ever, are not in contact with the cylinders 
immediately beneath them, but with the ad- 
joining cylinders, so that each piston actuates 
the valve of its neighbour. The pistons have 
each a trunk, and from these the valve motion 
is taken. When the piston is near the end of 
its up-stroke it strikes the valve-rod, causing it 
to travel a distance varying, in different-sized 
meters, between j in. and 1} in. When the 
piston has nearly completed its downward 
stroke a projection on the lower end of the 
valve-rod comes in contact with the tronk, 
and the valve is thus caused to descend. In 
this way each cycle of operations consists of 
four alternate movements of the pj and 
four cylinderfuls of water pass 

meter, A head of 39°37 in. suffices to work 
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ratchet- wheel in the usual way. "7 


OME tests have been made of the pumping- 

engines of the Mulhausen Low-Service 
Water-works, which are not without interest. 
These engines were by the Alsatian 
Society, and are of the compound horizontal 
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condensing type, with recsiver. The pumps 
are irectly to the piston-rods. The 
cylinders are 18°7 in. and 26°6 in. in diameter, 


3937 in. stroke. The pumps are 

9} in. in diameter, and of the same 
stroke. The tests were made under the 
superintendence of Mr. Walther Meunier, 
ce he following results th peice 
orking pressure in boiler, ute ; 
revolutions, 27°42 ; piston speed, 180 ft. ; and 
LH.P. 65°1. The steam consumed per L.H.P. 
per hour was 16°38 Ib., and the pumps raised 
1,00! 220 gallons of water per minute to a 
height of 183°44 ft., showing a power in useful 
work done of 55°64 h.-p., which would be 
equal to 19°196 Ib. of steam unit of 
useful work. The efficiency therefore 
be 85°3 per cent. At a previous trial the 
efficiency of the engine was found to be 89°6 
per cent., and the efficiency of the pumps 95°2 
per cent. These details are from 
of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers,” vol. Ixxxvi., p. 81. 


WE called attention last week [p. 834] to the 

important discovery of the Leonidaion 
oo at Olympia. This week the 
Philologische Wochenschrift (No. 50) reports 
the finding of a beautiful archaic head, worked 
in very low relief. It belongs to the time just 
before Pheidias. The subject, if conjectured, 
is not yet reported. It was found just outside 
the recently-discovered street of tombs, so in 
all probability it belonged to a funeral stele. 


ys HARRISON'S lectures on the Myths 
, SN ee es eee 
tings, of w we gave a summary in our 
ce doe to bs Godalivened bata the Landi 
tion for Higher Education at Oxford. 


A? their weekly meeting, on Friday, De- 

cember 3rd last, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works resolved to make the following changes 
in the nomenclature and numbering of certain 
well - known ares. Charles - street, 
Grosvenor-square, to be, henceforward, Carlos- 
street, W.; Rochester-row, St. Pancras, to be 


i , for postal and other purposes, 
sab nodes ; Bolton-row, St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, to be num in continna- 
tion of Curzon-street, and to lose its distinc- 
tive style; Great Vine-street, St. James's, 
Westminster, to disappear into Warwick- 
street ; and Heddon-court, in that same parish, 
to be numbered with and merged into Heddon- 
street. 


HILE discussion has been rife as to what 

to do with the old baths at Bath, some 

one seems not to know what to do with the 

new ones exactly, inasmuch as an unfortunate 

labourer, William Mortimer, was killed by 

the fall of an arch there a few days ago. 

matter is very briefly in the Bristol 

Times and Mirror of the 10th, from which it 
appears that the jury ga 

verdict :—“ We find that the deceased, William 














thrust ; and the jury are farther of opinion 
that it would be unsafe to construct another 
arch on the same wall. We agree to exonerate 
the contractors from all blame.” This seems 
in effect to be a verdict — the Cit 








Architectural Travelling Studentship at 
’ which is naturally the one 
botnd to give the first mention, 
to Mr. E. H. Sedding. The 
for “ an entrance to a public 
colonnade on either side.” 
words “and colonnade” 
tr aa a as this 
competi to 8 certain 
form of architecture, and some of them might 


otherwise have something preferable 
to “a aiameant ta:-eh all ~4 lesa 


f 
: 
ata 


that, instead of a colonnade converging up to 
a central entrance, the author puts a flat 
in front of his composition, bringing 
the lodges near together with a central gate- 
way between them, and behind this he places 
a large elliptical court, surrounded by a double 
colonnade, its larger axis at right angles to the 
front screen, and with two arches at the 
further extremity, forming the real and fina! 
débouchement upon the park. This is by no 
means the way to treat an entrance. There 
is no sense or meaning in_ interposing 
enclosure between the apparent and 
real entrance to the park. The two 
forming the inner gateway from the 
into the park are very odd in design, 
ing formed of massive piers, one on either 
connected by a light arch like a piece of 
wall or flying buttress treated in a deco- 
rative manner, instead of a solid arch of the same 


depth as the pi The tops of these arches, 
as well as of that which spans the outer gate- 
way, are designed in ecrolis in a kind of clock- 
case manner, looking, in fact, very like wooden 
construction imitated in stone. All this is very 
much to criticism, but it, at all events, 
shows the effort on the part of the designer to 
think for himself and to do something different 
from what has been done before; and for this 
let him have fall credit. The design numbered 
323, in which a semicircular colonnade sweeps up 
on either hand to the central entrance, is a moch 
more correct and more effective way of planning 
an approach of the kind, but the details of the 
design are only what can be easily got out of 
books, and not the best even in that category. 
No. 324 is a little more origiva!, but the author 
has spread out his design too much laterally, thus 
getting the lodges at the extremity of it a great 
way from the real entrance. The iron gate, 
with figures worked into it, is designed with 
spirit. 

The 
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minster Abbey, which are very well and care 
fully executed, and in a his Sr aagaaa 
sietiner aie egies 

Tehe silver medal for the ive drawing 
in outline (architecture) was given to ™r. 
Ayling for a clever drawing of a circular stat 
Seresher aegie than the eye aoe whe © 4 
. eye can 
consequently appearing ete andunreal. The 
designs for the 25/. prize for a set of drawinxe 
illustrating an architectaral design are not 0 
mach account, that by Mr. Russell, to which the 
i beat ; and the treatment 
of the centre part of the elevation (it is a des'gs 
for a —. for a county town), with the 
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architectural prizes are yon worth gor vd 
ing u specially, and are certainly below 
the es of what we should expect to see among 
Academy students. 

In sculpture the models from the life were of 
a high standard, particularly the set of three, 
for which Mr. obtained the prize of 
501. The subject for this year’s ideal group 
was the Brazen Serpent. The scale of the models, 
we presume by the examiners, is 
smaller than on many previous Occasions; not 
an improvement, to our thinking, for small scale 
modelling tends (as obviously in some of the 
present examples) to mere rough sketching of 
features instead of real modelling. The group, 
by Mr. Venner, to which the first prize of 
301. 
emphasising the subject; two men straggling 
in contorted attitudes are succumbing to the 
serpents, and the one figure, a kneeling woman, 
who is looking towards the healing symbol, is 
quite in the background of the group and might 
even be overlooked. The second prize, awarded 
to Mr. Frampton for another group of the same 
subject, seems also rather doubtful ; the group is 
finely and expressively composed but rather 
marred by a degree of archaism, and certainly 
not very carefully modelled in detail. Among 
groups that tell the story well and forcibly 
were those numbered 299 and 296, the latter 
especially, which seem to indicate a study of 
Flaxman’s style of grouping and arrangement 
of line in subjects of this class. 

A silver medal for a line drawing in perspec- 
tive, “ open to sculptors and painters only,” 
we are glad to note was taken by a lady (Miss 
Gayton); the sex are seldom good perspec- 
tivists, and, indeed, painters generally are so 
often deficient in the perspective of their archi- 
tectural subjects that it is well their attention 
should be specially drawn to this. The subject 
of this perspective study is the staircase of the 
Academy, as seen from the entrance-hall, and 
Miss Gayton’s treatment of it seems perfectly 
correct and satisf 

The subject for the Armitage prize for a 
study for a figure-picture is this year, ‘‘ Balaam 
blessing Israel,” a very good subject, was well 
treated by Mr. Sidney Paget, who has deservedly 
gained the first prize. The other designs showed 
mostly an intention to make something of the 
dramatic contrast between the action of 
Balaam and that of the disappointed Barak, but 
in @ curiously naive way mostly, and it was 
hardly surprising to find that the second prize 
was not awarded. 

In the life-size cartoon studies of draped 
figures the prize was given to a very effective 
study of Moses, standing in a monitary attitude 
in front of the Brazen Serpent, by Mr. Bell, 
the figure being draped in one white garment, 
with a dark mantle depending from the 
extended arm, and half covering it. This is a 
fine cartoon, and the arrangement of the 
drapery seems really to help the expression 
of the figure, as drapery should. Of the 
designs for decoration for a public room, 
only two can be said to be decorative at 
all in the strict sense, 89 (to which the 
prize was awarded) and 92; the rest are 
merely pictures. No. 89, by Mr. Draper, is a 
bright composition of figures, illustrating 
“ Spring” (the subject given), but the full-size 
cartoon of the central figure,—a girl in long 
drapery,—is rather uninteresting, and the face 
coarse in style. Of the others, 88, a ploughing 
scene, 1g a very pleasant picture in itself, and 
the cartoon of the ploughman good ; and in 95 
the cartoon of the flying goddess of spring is 
very good, perhaps the best thing in this set, 
but the composition generally is far too misty, 
and full of clouds, &c., to be suitable for deco- 
rative effect on a large scale. 

_ The award of the Creswick prize puzzles as 
it has done before. The subject is “ A Harbour 
at Low Tide,” and the prize is given to Mr. A. T. 
Foster for a painting certainly showing some very 
good work in detail, but which is less than any 
of the others an illustration of the subject, 
which the author has really shirked, putting 
some craft in the foreground and looking up 
country for the rest of his picture. That by 
Mr. Rooke (honourable mention) is certainly a 
more genuine and effective treatment of the 
subject given; No. 11 may be referred to also 
beh Eeniing with estintie eating s and No. 5, 
by Mr. Carlill (honourable mention), only 
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was awarded, has the defect of not | Dulwich G 








went to Mr. J. D. Penrose, 


for a f 
Richard Wilson. sy, Ripa 


The copies, hung in con- 
jenction with the original, were all very faithful 
in form and balance, but not one showed aby 
resemblance to the tone of the original. 

The following is the 


List of Prizes and Prize Winners. 


Landsca Painting, sub “‘A Harbour at Low Tide,” 
Creswick Prise, awarded ante Jobn Foster ; Prozime 


accessit, Arthur Nowell; Hon. tions, Barn 
Rooke and Steven Briggs Cariill. i 
Painting of a Fi Life, Silver medal, Ist, 


Pi from t 
awarded to Henry Barrett Carpenter; 2nd, George Good- 


win * 
Painting of a Head from the Life, Silver medal, ist 
— to John William Perrin ; 2nd, Fred. Henry p Een 


Copy of an pow L weigeeg of Moliére (from the 
allery), Silver ai, ist, awarded to Jas. Doyle 
Penrose; 2nd, Leonard Aug. Pownall. ' 

Copy of a Landscape, Italian Scene, by R. Wilson, R.A., 
Silver medal, awarded to Will. Geo. Wilson. 

Cartoon of Sey Figure, subject, ‘‘ Moses with the 
Brazen Serpent,”’ Silver medal and prize (25/.), awarded 
to Robert some Bell. 

in Monochrome for a Figure Picture, subject, 
“Balaam blessing the Children of Isrsel,”’ benibenn 
zes, ist (3°l.) and Bronze medal, awarded to Sydney 

3 2nd (102,), not awarded. 

Jesign for the Decoration of a Portion of a Public 
Building, subject, ‘‘ Spring Time,” Prize (401.), awarded 
to Herbert Jas. Draper. 

Drawing of a Figure from the Life, Silver medal, lst, 
awarded to Alfred Ansell; 2nd, Fred. Sam. Beaumont. 

Set of Six Drawings of a Figure from the Life, Ist Prize 
(5601), awarded to Albert Starling ; 2nd (251,), Alfred Ansell; 
3rd (16/.), Chas, Will. Bartlettt; 4th (10/.), Geo, H. 
Sydney Cowell, 

Drawing of s Head from the Life, Silver medal, 1st, 
ee to Helen Sarah Squire; 2nd, Florence Helena 

urgess. 

Drawing of a Statue or Group, Silver medal, Ist, not 
awarded; 2nd, Harold Plantagenet Mostyn. 

Drawing of a Statue or Group, Prize (i07.), awarded to 
Alice Maria Dicker. 

Perspective Drawing in Outline (open to Painters and 
Sculptors only), subject, The Staircase ing to the 
Exhibition Galleries, as seen from the Entrance Hall of the 
a dy Silver medal, awarded to Anna Maria Gayton. 

Mode! of a Design, subject, ‘The Brazen Serpent,”’ 
lst Prize (301.), awarded to Will. Hy. Totterdale Venner ; 
2nd (101.), Geo. Jas. ton. 

Set of Three Models of a Figure from the Life, Ist Prize 
(501.), awarded to Henry . Pegram ; 2nd (20/.), Will. 
Goscombe John.+ 

Model of a Figare from the Life, Silver medal, Ist, 
awaried to Will. Goscombe John; 2nd, Arthur George 
Walker t 

Restoration of a Mutilated Antique Statue, The Torso 
oo = Royal Academy), Silver medal, awarded to John 

hi 


1 A 

Model of a Statue or Group, Silver medal, Ist, not 
awarded ; 2nd, John Rollins. 

Model of a Statue or Group, Prize (10/.), awarded to 
Henry Chas. Febr. 

Design in Architecture, subject, Entrance to a Public 
Park, with Park-k *s Lodge and Colonnade on either 
side, Travelling Studentship (601.), awarded to Edmund 
Harold Sedding. 

Set of Architectural Drawings, subject, The Chantry of 
Henry V. in Westminster Abbey, Silver medal, Ist, 
awarded to Geo. Thos. McCombie ; 2nd, not awarded. — 

Set of Architectural Designs (Upper School), Prize 
(252.), awarded to Sam. Bridgman Ruseell. 

Set of Drawings of an Architectural Design (Lower 
School), Prize (100 ), awarded to Colin Cawpbeil Wileon ; 
Hon. mention, Charles Edward Mallows. 

Perspective Drawing in Outline —— to Architects 
only), subject, The Staircase to the Library in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Silver medal, awarded to Robert Stephen 
Ayling. Me Ag Pa 

The Landecer Scholarships in Painting and Sculpture, 
of 401. a year each, tenable for two years, given for the 
best work done in the examination for passing into the 
Second Term of Studentship, have been awarded :—In 
Painting, to Barnard Rooke and Henry Barrett ; 
in Sculpture, to Arthur George Walker and William 
Henry Totterdale Venner. 








TESTS FOR BUILDING MATERIALS. 


With a view to the simplification of the 
researches incidental to determining the relative 
merits of building materials, various technical 
bodies on the Continent have of late propounded 
and discussed schemes for the application of 
more or less uniform tests in such cases. These 
proposals have been framed with special 
reference to particular destructive influences to 
which the substances in question = a - 

xposed, amongst which may specially 
se the action of soluble salts, the effects 
of frost, the influences of heat, air, rain, 
changes of temperature, &c., and, finally, the 

Its of fire. 
nthe presence of soluble salts is detected 
(according to Dr. Seger’s proposal, submitted 
in 1885 to the Munich Commission) by the 
eva ion of a solution in a pulverised con- 
dition of the substances under investigation. 
These salts, it bas since been remarked, may 
have existed in the clay from which the bricks, 
&c., have been made, or in the water used for 
softening, while it is also considered possible 

. Disqualified, owing to having received the same Medal 


in Mp iequalified, owing to having received the same Prise 
te Disqualified, owing to having received the same Medal 
in 1884. 








for them to have been introduced during the 
process of baking, by the presence of sulphuric 
or muriatic acid. It is thought more reliable 
to make these tests upon samples 

from the internal portions of bricks, as the ex- 
pulsion of the salts in question from such 
portions is more difficult than from nearer the 
surface. These salts are principally sulphates 
and metallic chlorides, the former being by 
far the most injurious. Tests for carbonate 
of lime, pyrites, specular stone, &c., are made 
upon the clay, as baking destroys these sub- 
stances 


Porosity and resistance to frost have likewise 
given rise to exhaustive discussion ; Dr. Seger's 
tests including the capillary absorp- 
tion of water during twenty-four hours, fol- 
lowed by total immersion. Thespecific gravity 
has to be defined, so as to afford a basis for 
calculating the proportion between the space 
of the pores and that occupied by the solid 
portion. The use of an ice-machine has been 
recommended as a substitute for immersion in a 
cold mixture, by reason of the large bulk to be 
tested, and in order to save time. A period of 
four hours at a temperature of 5° Fah. has been 
found sufficient to freeze the bricks thoroughly. 
The repetition of the freezing process ten times 
has been deemed sufficient, the subsequent 
application of tests for pressure being accom- 
panied by similar tests of bricks which have not 
been previously subjected to the trials of 
freezing. The Thonindustrie Zeitung remarks, 
however, that to obtain in this way results 
of a definite character as to resistance against 
frost, it would be nece to make more 
numerous tests than might generally be practi- 
cable or convenient. 

The statements of Herr Bauschinger regard- 
ing the proposals of a Sub-Commission of the 
Munich Conference include detailed recom- 
mendations as to uniformity of size in samples 
of stone to be tested; the lateral length being 
about 22 in., on account of the difficulty 
attendiog the application of severe tests to 
larger samples. Comparative information 
should, it is considered, be furnished as to the 
quarries, and even the parts of them, from 
which the samples originate. The degree of 
dryness is understood to be that of constant 
weight. Gradual immersion in water is recom- 
mended to prevent the action of various 
influences ‘which would result from sudden 
immersion, distilled water of 59° Fah. being 
used. The samples when saturated with water 
should be placed in a closed metal vessel in a 
liquid or mixture, kept during the four hours’ 
trial at 5° tol4° Fah. The water is again 
applied when the process of freezing is over. 
The thawing takes place in air at 68° Fab. 
Regarding the effects of sun, rain, air, and 
temperature in-general, it is admitted that 
experiments of a reliable character are not 
easily carried out, and hence it is 
that the appearances which have actually been 
noticed should be recorded in a comprehensive 
form, as a basis for more detailed consideration 
of the subject. 

It would seem that tests of resistance to fire 
have only of late formed part of the trials made 
at German testing establishments, this arrange- 
ment having doubtless been prompted by the 
action of the Berlin police in limiting the 
employment of granite supports. Comparative 
tests of Saxon granite bave shown the following 
results as to pressure, the samples experimented 
upon being 2°36 inches in length and in width, 
the surface exposed to pressure being thus 
avout 5°57 square inches :— 

Ib. per sq. in. 

1. Air-dried, average of 10 trials... 15,287 

2. Saturated with water, average 

gL RE ee 

3. Frozen in the air (from 5 trials) 14,444 

4. Frozen under water (from 5 

GRAN ooo Siisccnccacs «-cectinecavees “See 

5. After 8 hours exposure to fire... 9,525 

Herr Frangenheim, in the Deutsche Bau- 
seitung, remarks that these tests are deficient 
in practical value, from the fact that the sudden 
cooling of the heated stone which takes place in 
consequence of the application of water at fires 
is not represented in the experiments described, 
the importance of such a test for the stone used 
in staircases being specially advocated. Hise 
own trials have shown the rapid destruc. 
tibility of basalt-lava stone (possibly by the 
expansion of the air in the crevices, &c.) under 
the ciroumstances indicated. He has also res 
marked that many descri of stone were 


ptions 
injured by fire gt the edges, while the interna] 
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portions remained intact. Only in one instance 
(a sandstone with siliceous mortar) the sample 
withstood the influence of fire, even at the 
edges. 

It has, however, been remarked that these 
tests (carried out at the instance of private 
individuals or official bodies) do not fulfil all 
requirements, and it is therefore suggested that 
the principal quarries should be inspected, with 
a view to samples of their products being 
examined and grouped together, with the 
assistance of the present testing establish- 
ments; central and local exhibitions bringing 
the facts thus arrived at within the reach of 
those whom they most interest. As an instance 
of the practical advantages to be derived from 
a more accurate knowledge of the properties of 
building materials, it is stated that German 
roofing slates are now considered fully equal to 
those of English origin, although some years 
ago it was officially stated that the latter were 
indispensable to the German building industry. 








THE DRY ROT FUNGUS. 
MERULICS LACHRYMANS. 


We are indebted to the Gardener's Chronicle 
for the accompanying illustrations of the 
structure of this disagreeable form of vegsta- 
tion, and from the same journal we extract the 
following remarks, which may be of interest 
to architects and builders who have to deal 
with it: 

The dry-rot fungus is one of the most wide- 
spread and destructive of all fungi. It is 
especially common and well known on the 
equared timber of ill-ventilated buildings, and 
from dressed wood it will quickly spread to 
walls, whether built of stone, brick, or concrete. 
It will often grow through the mortar of a thick 
wall, and perfect itself on the bricks both outside 
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Rood Screen, Lullingatone Church, Kent, 
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-fangus will luxuriate between the cork and the 


neck of the bottle; a slight attack of this sort 
is said to make the wine “ corky.” 
The dry-rot fungus prefers the squared un- 


polished wood of coniferous trees as a sub- 


stratum on which to luxuriate, but we have 
seen it on polished mahogany, and it will spread 


from other woods to teak, and destroy teak- 
built ships. It is not uncommon on the fallen 


timber of pine woods, but, like some other 
plants, it has long been peculiarly associated 
with man and his dwellings. It destroys 
churches, houses, ships, bridges, railway 
sleepers, telegraph - poles, and many other 
objects. It must not be assumed, however, 
that the true dry-rot fungus is the sole 
depredator. There are twelve British species 
of Merulius, inclusive of M. lachrymans, and 
several of these appear at times in our houses 
We have seen M. corium almost as destructive 
as M.lachrymans. In addition to the dry-rot 
fangi, it is by no means uncommon to find 
buildings destroyed by different species of 
polyporus, lentinas, and other fungi. 

Merulius was so named by Fries on account 
of the shallow pores or wrinkies of the spore- 
producing surface, and lachrymans on account 
of the drops of moisture, like tears, which stad 
the fruiting surface of the fungus when grow- 
ing in fall vigour. 

_ The upper part of the accompanying illastra- 





Merulius lachrymans (Dry rot). 


A.— View and section of part of fungus (nat 
K.—Wrinkied portion, magnified 409 a — 


C.—Interwoven 


maapiliel fleshy portion, sitailarly 


and inside. We have seen it growing 

concrete between the girders of iron ie 
floors, and seen it spread from wood on to plate- 
glass, and perfect itself on the latter substance 












nee om 


~From a Drawing by Mr. Herbert Baker. 





substance of the wood and extracting its juice: 
the timber is ultimately left in a state little 
better than dry sawdust or powder: hence the 
popular name of “dry rot,” a curious name for 
a naturally wet or “weeping” fungus. If a 
one small fragment is cat from the wrinkled 
surface of an example of Merulius lachryman:, 
and a very thin transparent slice is then removed 
from the exposed surface and examined with a 
microscope, it will be seen, if enlarged 400 
diameters, as at B. The coarse transparent 
tubes of the base of the fongus become much 
narrower as they gradually grow up towards 
the brown wrink surface, and in the latter 
position they support tall colourless cells or 
bladders as shown; each tall bladder throws 
out four minute horns or spore-supporters at its 
apex, and on each born an oval spore of rich 
brown colour is borne, as illustrated. When the 
ripe spores fall from their supports on to damp 
wood in close confined air they germinate and 
throw ont fine mycelial tabes, the tubes pene 
trate the sweating wood and soon produce 
a perfect dry-rot fangus by drawing from 
the wood the material necessary for the life 
and well-being of the fungus. The fungus con- 
tinues to grow till the su ing timber is com- 
pletely exhausted and redaced to tinder or dust ; 
the fangus itself now perishes, but not before it 
has produced myriads of spores which have 
probably been carried away by currents of air 
to destroy other damp wood or wood in damp 
places. The dry-rot fungus will under favour 
able conditions attain a very large #7: 
ite dimensions appear, in fact, to be only 
limited by the size of the object or material on 
which it grows; we have seen huge thick 

, like pancakes, a yard or more 1) 

. As growth of the fungus is 4 
rapid as it is exhaustive, it follows that whe 
rot once gets a footing in an ill-ventilated 
ing the work of destruction is rapid and 
lete. Floors rot, roofs fall, galleries 
and window-sasbes turn to powder and 
out. As the air of the infested building 
of dry-rot spores it is useless to replace 
old wood with new, for new wood merely 


for the fungus. Sometimes 
, bat it 


if 
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The Tomb of Sir John Peche, Lullingstone Church, Kent.—From a Drawing by Mr. Herbert Baker. 
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ROOD SCREEN AND MONUMENT, 
LULLINGSTONE CHURCH, KENT. 


THE monument and rood-screen from Lulling- 
stone Church, Kent, here illustrated, were 
specially referred to in our pages a few weeks 
since, in a review of the last number of the 
Archeologia Cantiana, page 755, ante. The 


illustrations are reduced from drawings by Mr. and sixty papers were marked Pass, making @ 
'total of eighty-one successes, and being a per- 


Herbert Baker. 








WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 
THE annual presentation of medals, prizes. 


friends. The walls were covered with a large 
number of the works executed by the students 
during the past year. 

Mr. G. A. Thrupp occupied the chair, and 
opened the proceedings by expressing his regret 
that Mr. P. H, Calderon, R.A., who bad 
shown great interest in the work of the 
students, and who had promised to distribute 
the prizes, was suffering from illness, and was 
unable to attend. He then called upon Mr. 
G. G. Simpson, the Head-Master, to read the 
annual report. 

The report stated that in no previous 
year of its existence has the school attained 
anything like the success of the past year, in 
prizes, examinations, and grant in aid. 312 
students attended the classes,—119 in the morn- 
ing, and 193 ‘in the evening. The school fees 
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amounted to 83844. 14s. 4d. The claim of the 
school upon the Government for paymentson re- 
sults, in aid of the school, is 447/. 17s. 3d. 
In the Second Grade or elementary examina- 
tions in freeband and model drawing, geometry, 





‘three for last year. In the Third Grade or 
/advanced examinations in drawing in chalk 
|from the living model, the antique, ornament 
and geometrical models, in painting from still 
and certificates to the students of the West) life and ornament, in designing figure and 
London School of Art took place at the school, | ornamental composition, in questions on the 
Great Titchfield-street, last week, there being a| elements and principles of ornament, in per- 
very large muster of the students and their| spective (theory and practice), in anatomy of 


and perspective, twelve students obtained full 
|certificates for passing in all four subjects; 
| twenty-one students gained the mark Excellent, 


centage of nearly twenty-six against twenty- 


the human figure, in elementary architecture, 
and in outline drawing from casts of ornament, 
|eleven students gained Excellent, 63 Good, and 
18 Fair, making a total of 92 successes. Seven 
‘students, Georgina Barbier, Edwin Holder, 
Elizabeth Laker, Emily Mitchell, Mary P. 
| Parry, John W. Parsons, Arthur Balliol Salmon, 
were successful in obtaining this certificate,— 
more than double the number recorded in any 
previous year. The total number of works sent 
in to the Science and Art Department by all the 
schools in the kingdom (227) for examination 
this year was 324,315. The students of the 
West Londen School contributed about a 
hundredth part of that quantity, and received 
one-twenty-seventh of the entire number of 








1884, viz., 4$ per cent. It is the highes 
percentage obtained by this school. This 
year it is made up as follows:—One gold 
medal, one silver medal, four bronze medals, 
and eight Queen’s prizes of books. The percent- 
age of Third-Grade prizes gained by the students 
is very much in advance of any former year; 
the highest previous record being in 1884, 
when 14 per cent. of the students gained prizes, 
as against 18} per cent. this year, fifty-eight 
prizes being awarded. Five stndents,—Minnie 
Aumonier, Charles J. L. de Beaupré, Agnes 
Guest, Florence Hannam, and William H. 
Woodall, — were awarded Government Free 
Studentships for the excellence of their year’s 
work. These studentships are tenable for one 
year. Two students,—H. B. Matthews and 
Alfred C. Weatherstone,— gained each a 
National Scholarship of the value of 52/. a 
year, and tenable for two years. These 
scholarships were created by the Government 
“to enable advanced students, who may have 
given evidence of special aptitude for design, 
to prosecute their studies in the Training School 
and South Kensington Museum.” The Travel- 
ling Studentship of the Painters’ Company, of 
the valne of 50l., was this year awarded to 
C. J. L. de Beaupré, for the coloared decoration 
of a vestibule. 
Mr. Thrupp, prior to distributing the prizes, 
delivered an interesting address to the students, 
in which he pointed out that art schools were 
established in 1837 more especially for further- 
ing the artistic education of those engaged in 
manufactures, or who looked forward to enter- 
ing pursuits where the knowledge of painting 
and drawing would be of importance. Their 
object was to educate the artist by instructing 
him in the technical part of his work by training 
the eye to clearly and correctly see, and the 
hand to execute that which the eye saw in due 
proportion and symmetry. He regretted, how- 
ever, that advantage had not been taken of 
them in the metropolis as they had hoped by 
those classes for whom they originated and 
supported these schools, viz., those by whom 
artistic works were and are actually designed 
and manufactured. There was one quality 
necessary to the designer, — imagination, — 
which could not be sectred, and could only be 
partially assisted, by the course of study pursued 
there. A true artist must create, not simply copy. 
In France, where the artistic education of the 
workman commenced much earlier than in this 
country, clay statuettes and graceful groups 
in bronze, truly artistic in character, were pro- 
duced ; and why should not such work be pro- 
duced here, instead of being chiefly imported ? 
Were our workmen trained to the decoration 
of ceilings and walls in a manner equal to 
foreigners? If not, was it because our artists 
confined themselves to the execution of paint- 
ings to be hung upon walls? Mr. Thrupp con- 
cluded by advising the students to avail them- 
selves to the utmost of the advantage of the 
libraries in that institution and at South 
Kensington ; and then proceeded to distribute 
the prizes, which included the following :— 
Bronze medal, for tempera paintings of figures 
from the antique, awarded to Henry E. Tid- 
marsh ; bronze medal, for water-colour painting 
of drapery arranged on the antique figure, to 
Leonard F. Wyburd ; Queen’s prize, for design 
for a wall.paper, to George Fayers ; book prize, 
for excellence in advanced perspective, to 
William H. Woodall; prize for building con- 
struction (advanced stage), to Charles Bryant. 
Votes of thanks to the Head-Master and his 
assistants, to the Chairman, and to Mr. C. A. 
Hindley, the hon. sec., terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


Surveyorship, Willesden.—At a meeting 
of the Willesden Local Board on the 14th inat., 
it was unanimously agreed that the salary of 
Mr. O. Claude Robson, Surveyor of the Board, 
be increased from 5001. to 7001. per annum. 

New “Salvation Army SBarracks” 
were opened last Monday at Tunbridge Wells. 
Seating accommodation is provided for 900 
persons. The total cost, including 200/. for 
extra foundations which had to be put in, 
owing to the nature of the ground, to a depth of 
23 ft., was 1,5001. The site, costing 300/., was 
given to the “ Army.” by the Misses Wells, of 
Tunbridge Wells. The front elevation, we are 
informed, “is designed in the Jacobean style, 
with a modern feeling.” Mr. F. J. Coxhead, of 

ne, Essex, was the builder, and the 
architect was Mr. E. J. Sherwood, of 101, Q 











prizes given. In the National Art Competion 
the percentage of awards was the same as in 
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§llustrations. 


SKETCHES IN TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 
HESE two illustrations, reproduced from 
pencil sketches by Mr. R. W. Pani, 

nt two tombs in Tewkesbury 





represe 
Abbey Church. Of their history we believe]: 


nothing is known. They are given here 
as examples, in the first place, of very good 
sketching, and as interesting specimens of 
a certain type of monument, in two late and 
clogely-connected phases of Gothic style. 





WESLEYAN CHAPEL, &c., CORPORATION- 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give an illustration of this building, the 
design for which, by Messrs. Osborn & Reading, 
was selected in a limited competition. The 
buildings include on the ground-floor froygting 
Corporation-street two large shops, with base- 
ments under, and asmaller shop with basement 
in the Lower Priory. The inclination in the 
adjoining streets admits of a level entrance 
from Dalton-street to the basement of these 
shops. The principal entrance to the chapel 
premises is in the centre of the Corporation- 
street front. The general disposition of the 
buildings is sufficiently shown by the plans. The 
chapel will accommodate 300 persons. 

The whole of the first floor and staircases are 
constructed with fire-proof materials.. Separate 
staircases are provided for the hall, so that it 
may be used independently, one at the corner of 
Dalton-street and Lower Priory and the other 
from Dalton-street. The materials used in the 
elevations are Darley Dale stone on the ground 
or shop storey, with red brick facings and 
Corsham Down stone in the upper storeys, the 
high-pitched roofs being covered with red tiles. 
The work is being carried out by the contractor, 
Mr. John Bowen, under the direction of the 
architecte. 





ERT 


RESIDENCE, HAMPSTEAD. 


Tas house is now in course of erection in the 
Chislett-road. 

The exterior walling is executed in picked red 
facings, with Bracknell rubbers, the stonework 
throughout being Portland. Broseley tiles are 
used for the roof. 

Tbe builder is Mr. Mansbridge, Kilburn, and 
the architect is Mr. Banister Fletcher. 


orm ee 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, GEORGE- 
LANE, WOODFORD. 


Tis church occupies a good site in George- 
lane, not far from the station of that name on 
the Great Eastern Railway. 

The plan consists of nave and aisles, apsicdal 
choir, and transepts. At the principal front is 
the tower entrance, large vestibule and retiring- 
room, while at the opposite end of the church 
is the organ-chamber, class-room, vestrics, 
heating-chamber, and other accommodation. 
The church is seated for 604 persons on the 
ground area, exclasive of end gallery. 

ixternally the walls are built of Kentish 
rag, in closely jointed and level random courses, 
with dressings in Bath stone. The roofs are 
covered with red Broseley tiles. 

in the interior stone is largely used. The 
pillars of the arcade have their bases to 3 {t. 
above floor of Portland stone in one piece; the 
shafte are of Mansfield stone, each in one piece, 
oft. Gin. long, which (as they are on the 
ssc bed) ee to be cut from blocks of 
nnusual size. e capitals and large springe 
of the arches are of "‘Saltaed stone, and the 
remaining voussoirs of the arches of Bath 
stone. The windows of nave and are 
of two lights; of transepts, four lights; and 
over the front entrance, of five lights. The 
moulded strings, corbellings, &c., are of Bath 
stone. There is a good deal of carving both 

internally and externally, the execution of 
which was entrusted to Mr. Samuel Allen. 
The roof of the centre aisle is continued of the 
the nave and choir, and 
its general effect and construction are shown on 
our drawing. The choir, which is raised two 
steps above the nave, and the vestibule, are 
paved with encaustic tiles, while the passages 
are laid with wood blocks. The 

pulpit, choir seats, screens, &c., are of witch, 
— outside doors of teak. 








THE BUILDER. 
of Mr. Thomas Arnold, A.B.I.B.A., of Basing- 


The contract for the entire in- 
cluding” -wall, bat aiden at Gteg 
amounte to 5,113. 








ADDITIONS TO “SHERWOOD,” 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Tae ying illustration is from a pen- 
and-ink dra by Mr. Frank Baggaliey, and 
shows the new wing, entrance-ball, and tower 
to Sherwood, Tunbridge Wells. The work was 
carried ont for the late Sir William Siemens, 
F.R.S., by Mesers. Willacombe & Oakley, builders, 
of Tunbridge Wells, from designs by Mr. Lewis 
P. Crace, architect, of Nottingham - place, 
London. 





DESIGN FOR MISSION CHURCH AT 
MOSBOROUGH. 
s 8 tontag of a 
posed mission church at osborough, 
Derbyshire, submitted by Mr. J. D. Webster, of 
Sheffield, in a recent competition. 








SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
THE TITHE QUESTION. 


Txis subject has engaged the attention of 
the Surveyors’ Institution at ite last two 
meetings. At the meeting held on the 22nd 
ult., Mr. J. Willis Bund, Associate, read a paper 
on “E Tithe,” in which he 
criticised the mode of redeeming it which was 
afforded by the Extraordinary Tithes Redemp- 
tion Act, 1886, a measure which, he said, was 
“rushed” through Parliament on the eve of 
a general election, to satisfy a local grievance, 
without the fall significance of the 
which it would bring about being present tot 
minds of the legislators. 

At the meeting held on the 6th inst., Mr. 
W. J. Beadel, M.P., President, in the chair, 
Mr. E. Ryde, past-President, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Tithe Question; with Sug 
for the Redemption of the Roos Chase 
After giving an interesting account of the 


historical and legislative phases of the question, 
and showing that the popular udice against 
the payment of tithe ren was deep- 


seated and widespread, he referred to the pro- 
posals which he had made on the subject a few 
years ago,* when he hinted that the tithe rent- 
charge should be redeemed, and stated that the 
landowners would have to pay twenty - five 
years’ purchaee for it; that they would have to 
borrow the purchase-money from the Govern- 
ment at 4 per cent. interest, and would have to 
continue the payment of the interest for a 
period of about forty years, when it would 
cease. His present proposals did not much 
depart from those suggestions, and during the 
last five years he had canvassed the views of 
men eminently well qualified to influence public 
opinion, and he saw no difficulty in adjusting 
every difference of opinion which had been 
communicated to him. Having enumerated 
and replied to the principal objections which 
had been urged against his proposals, he gave, 
in conclusion, the following outline of the 
scheme of redemption which he proposed :— 

“ The total value of the tithe rent charge, as 
commuted and apportioned, is, in round figures, 
4,000,0001. per annum and upwards. I cannot 
deal with actual because smal] redemp- 
tions have taken place from time to time, which 
may have reduced the amount to the round 
figure of 4,000,0001. Of this round figure about 
three-fifths, or 2,400,0001., is in the possession 
8) marae incumbents, the remaining two-fifths 

in the hands of impropriators. 

It is eg in the first place, to reduce 
this 4,000,0002. to 3,800,000. by deducting from 
it five per cent. for the cost of collecting. In the 
sitct plas th te pucsbeted te Sake track th 400.0008. 
being the difference, in round figures, between 
the value of the rent-charge in 1886, and the 


commuted rent-charge in 1836. This is done 
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i > on all hands, it would be quite fair to 
per cent., of 
the 
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2,250,0001. a year, 

be a surplus of 75,000. , 
ing fund to recoup 
principal. This, at 3 per cent., wil! over. 
forty-seven years. |t 
if from any cause there 
~—- raise a capital, 
so by slightly extending the 
loan. pA erence °g the 
accumulated by a sinking fund of 1). 
‘aps annum for forty-seven years and fifty years 
as much as 12°8 per cent. The amount which 
in forty-seven years will accumulate to 100). 
accumulates in fifty yéars to 112/. 8s. The 
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to suggest the mode upon 
which the new stock should be created. | 
would, of course, make it a condition that the 
purchase-money to the tithe-owner should |x 
paid in that stock, so that the whole of the 
obligation of the Government would be 
provide for the issue of the stock. 
It will, of course, be understood that in thi: 
all reference to the Extraordinary Tithe 
Act, 1886 (49 and 5° Vic., cap. 54), 
has been avoided for the reason that a paper 
that Act, written by Mr. Willis Bund, is to 
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will be redeemed voluntarily. But it is weil to 
add that if any general redemption shoald take 
place on the lines of this paper, the extra- 
ordinary rent-charge should be included.’ 

In the discussion which followed Messrs. A. 
J. Burrows, C. K. Bedells, J. Henry Sabin, J. 
Waterman, W. J. Harrie, J. W. Kemsley, © 
Powell, and E. Ballard took part, and it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. C. Oakley, to 
adjourn the further discussion of the papers to 
the next meeting. 





The Queen's Park Estate, Harold Wood. 
Last week Mesars. Baker & Sons offered for 
sale, at the Princess Alice Hotel, Romford-road, 
Forest-gate, the first portion of the Queen s 
Park Estate, Harold Wood. The estate, which 
adjoins the Harold Wood station of the Great 
Eastern Railway, bas recently been ‘oon ee 
buildi rposes, the principal thoroughtare 
being Gusen "8 Sanh soe intersects the 
centre of the estate. The number of plots sub- 
mitted on Wednesday was 122. Nearly ail of 
them have frontages of 15 ft. and 16 ft. each, 
with depths from 60 ft. to 100 ft. The 
property incladed a large hotel plot at 
the eastern boundary of the estate, and several! 
8 plots in the Broadway, one of the 
thoroughfares on the estate, —~ . - 
tinuation main way to Brentwood. 
Before —— the rao plots Mr. Baker 
observed that there was no reserve upon them. 
The sale then commenced, and the first lot, 
5 ft. to the Queen's ger 
road, and a return frontage of 60 ft., was %° 
for 7l., the auctioneer remarking that this w* 
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HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD.—Mar. Banister Fiercurr, F.R.LB.A., Arcarrezct. 
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HOUSE DRAINAGE IN LONDON. 


Ox the 4th inst. a paper was read before a 
well-attended meeting of the Association of 
Public Sanitary Inspectors at the rooms, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, by Mr, W. Hearne (Paddington), 
on the subject of “ House Drains,” Mr. Jerram, 
C.E., presiding. 

The lecturer, believing it to be as important 

for the inspector to be equally conversant 
with the laws under which he works as with 
the principles of his work itself, opened by 
quoting some of the chief clauses in the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act (1855) and the 
Metropolis Local Management Act (1862), 
which deal with house i in London. 
The powers under these Acts appeared to be as 
full as those given later to other urban districts 
by the Pablic Health Act (1875), and it was not 
easy at first to see why, the clauses in each Act 
being similar, we eould not deal with the subject 
as effectively within the Metropolis as outside. 
Some local authorities in London required such 
modern improvements as interceptors, venti- 
lators, and improved forms of water-closets, 
and insisted on the right ef supervision through- 
out, but others went no further than to prescribe 
stoneware pipes for the drains, without carrying 
the supervision beyond the sewer connexion. 
The greatest difficulties appeared to arise from 
the confused opinions generally held as to the 
existing law and as to the powers of the local 
authorities. Only last year an important Vestry 
held that it had not the power to compel a supply 
of water to be laid on toclosets. He thought 
the abstracts he had read from the two Acts 
referred to showed clearly that the legislation 
had given ample powers to the local authorities 
of London, and he questioned whether greater 
powers would now be given. The cry for more 
legislation was calculated to retard instead of 
to advance the work, and if only half as 
much energy were used in calling the attention 
of the people to its duties under existing statutes 
progress would be more real. The apathy of the 
householder and the fear of increased cost were 
the two great difficulties to be removed. With 
properly framed regulations the cost of effective 
sapervision seldom exceed 14 per cent. on the 
cost of buildings, and in many cases it wonld 
cost less to do the work properly than badly. 
Apathy was not so easy to overcome. Nothing 
short of death or illness in the family through 
bad drainage could ronse the average house- 
holder to a sense of importance of proper sani- 
tary arrangements. The advantage of giving 
to local authorities full powers over new honse 
drains could not be over-estimated. In the case 
of the entire absence of a drain or a water- 
closet there was not much room for dispute; 
bat when it was a question as to the form of a 
closet, the jointing of pipes, or the provision of 
inlet and outlet shafts, it must be admitted that 
in the absence of regulations or uniformity of 
practice they had no power to reject appliances 
or stay the execution of work even when done 
upon principles condemned by all competent 
authorities years ago. Stanford’s joints and 
others of the patented class were often de- 
prived of the advantages looked for from their 
increased cost by the ignorance displayed in the 
jointing or laying. Good workmen trained in 
drain-laying were sometimes to be met with, 
but their number was small; and many an 
employer, with every desire to employ com- 
petent Jabour, could not obtain it. The lecturer, 
in conclusion, referred with approval to the 
action of the Plumbers’ Company in endeavour- 
ing to secure good all-round work in the trade 
it represents, and suggested that if the Brick- 
layers’ and Tylers’ Company were to take 
similar action it would be doing a work which 
rightly belonged to it, whether it had or had not 
equal chances of success. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, a large number of members took 
part, inclading Mr. 8. C. (Hon. Sec.), and 
Mr. E. Tidman, C.E., who, ving been fur- 
nished with an abstract of Mr. Hearne’s paper, 
had prepared written criticisms in reply. 

Mr. Legg, who proposed the vote of thanks, 
pointed out the paralysing influence upon 
the efforts of all metropolitan inspectors of 
the toial lack of “ unity of administration” 
Within its great ares. The construction 
« ied drains and the reconstruction of 
existing drains were, strange as it might 
totally’ en the supervision of two 
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[sight before they could be examined, ei 
account of a division of responsibility ie sales 
there was no officer definitely directed to Bee to 
them; or, perhaps, because an officer who 
might be charged with the duty had too large a 
district to supervise. He regretted, on this 
account, that a measure which would have 
placed the supervision of all sanitary arrange- 
ments, whether for new houses or old ones. in 
the hand of the district ins ' 

pector, had never 
become law. He referred to the suggested 
“ Dwelling Houses Inspection Bill.”’ 

—a oy was a by Mr. Boulter 
ey), and supporte Mr. Al 
(Shorettich) and ~ pelt a, — 

Mr. HE, Tidman, C.E., said it had always 
struck him as curious that London, the fountain- 
head of all legislation, should retain its old 
unreformed sanitary regulations, while others 
of & much more progressive character were 
in force in the provinces. He would like 
to see the “Model By-Laws” of the 
Local Government Board adopted in their 
entirety, with modifications such as recent 
sanitation had suggested, but he thought some 
improvement was possible without radical 
alterations in the existing laws. As surveyor 
to a Sanitary Association, it had been the 
speaker's duty to report on the drainage of a 
villa in the 8.E. suburbs, in which there existed 
at least one dangerous feature, although it had 
been approved by the Surveyor to the Local 
Board. There was in the front garden an inlet 
ventilator, and at the back an outlet ventilator, 
a soil-pipe carried up the external wall. The 
smoke test showed, by the issue from the inlet 
ventilator of a strong volume of smoke, that 
children playing in the front garden would have 
under their noses the very sewer gas from 
which it had been the object of the ventilators 
to protect them. After some negotiation, he 
obtained the necessary consent for the indis- 
pensable alterations to be made, but was in- 
formed by the surveyor that in his district alone 
there were over 2,000 similar inlets. He got 
constructed nearer to the house a disconnect:ng 
syphon, and carried up the inlet to a point 
above the top of the highest window, but still 
10 ft. lower than the orifice of the outlet-pipe, 
obtaining thereby a circulation of fresh air 
through the entire system, by which the sewer 
gases were carried off. He adopted the prin. 
ciple throughout, where drains had to be con- 
structed or re-arranged under his inspection. 
The speaker was of opinion that not a foot of 
drain-pipe should be permitted to be covered 
up until inspected and approved by a com- 
petent and properly - paid officer. He agreed 
in the main in Mr. Hearne’s views in 
regard to drainage plans, and he considered 
it essential that all sink ani other con- 
nexions with house-drains should deliver over 
trapped gullies fixed outside where pos- 
sible; that inlet and ontlet air shafts should 
be provided to all house drains, the inlet never 
being less than 10 ft. above the ground-level ; 
that no water-closet service pipe should ever 
connect directly with a cistern of drinking- 
water; and that flushing tanks, and for house 
drains, a syphon with an inspection-chamber, 
should be provided. Mr. Tidman concluded 
by reading an article from the Builder of Sept. 
18th last, on “The Sanitary Condition of 
Chiswick,” in which the important benefits 
accruing from efficient sanitary arrangements 
for the house were strikingly shown in a report 
of a house-to-house inspection recently made in 
Chiswick by Mr. Ramsden, Surveyor to the 
Local Board. The speaker thought they were 
doing much to educate the people, through the 
medium of their own publications, andthe reports 
with which they were favoured by the public 
press when they met, as on that occasion, for 
the mutual communication of their experiences. 

Messrs. Rains (St. George's, East), Dee 
(Wandsworth), Middleweek (Kensington), and 
Fairchild, having detailed their experiences, 
the chairman, Mr. Jerram, wound up the dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Hearne having replied, a vote 
of thanks was unanimously accorded to him. 





The Late Mr. Valliamy.—At this week's 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Works and General Purposes Committee 
will present a report recommending that the 
amount to be paid to 08 wey pate _ 
late Superintending Architect, for serv! . 
dered, at the request of the Board, after the 
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THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Tue thirty-second annual general meeting of 
the Society of Engineers eos hall on ro 
evening last, in the reading-room of the society, 
Westwinster-chambers. The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. Perry F. N ursey, President. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and duly elected as the Council and officers for 
the ensuing year, viz. :—As President, Professor 
Henry Robinson; as Vice-Presidente, Mr. A. 
T. Walmisley, Mr. Arthur F. Phillips and Mr. 
M. Ogle Tarbotton; as Ordinary Members of 
Council, Mesers. J. R. Baillie, R. W. Peregrine 
Birch, W. Barns Kinsey, W. Schénheyder, Henry 
Adams, W. Newby Colam, Robert Harris, and 
Wm. Andrew Valon, the four latter gentlemen 
being new members of Council; as Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams ; 
and as Auditor, Mr. Alfred Lass. 

The Victorian Engineers’ Association having 
resolved “That all members of the Society of 
Engineers visiting Melbourne, on the presenta- 
tion of letters of introduction from their secre- 
tary, shall be elected Honorary Members of the 
Association for six months,” the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

“ That the Society of Engineers, being desirous of 
reciprocating the friendly action of the Victorian Engi- 
neers’ Association, and not being able, under its rules, 
to elect Visitors as Honorary Members, hereby offers to 
Members of the Association visiting En and duly 
introduced, a cordial invitation to attend all meetings and 
visits of the Society, and to enjoy all the privileges of 
membership (except voting and ‘ ions’), for six 


months, 
“ That the be instructed to forward a copy of 


5 shove resolution to the Victorian Engineers’ Associa- 
1on. 

The President announced that after the 25th 
of December the Society’s Offices and Reading 
Rooms would be at 9, Victoria Chambers, S.W.., 
and the proceedings were terminated by a 
general vote of thanks to the Council and officers 
for 1886, which was duly acknowledged by the 
chairman. 


—— a a ee | armen ee 


The annual dinner of the Society took place 
on Wednesday evening last, at the Guildball 
Tavern, Gresham-street, Mr. Perry Fairfax 
Nursey, President, in the chair. 

In proposing the toast of the evening, 
“ Suecess to the Society,” the chairman said 
that it was formed in 1854, and though a small 
body at first, they had added to their numbers 
year by year, until for some time past they had 
become thoronghly representative of the pro- 
fession. Their society covered a very wide 
area, embracing not civil, mechanical, and elec- 
trical engineers alone, but every branch of 
engineering science and practice. They read 
papers and discussed them in a way which was 
not quite known in some institutions of a 
cognate character. They also visited during 
their vacation the chief engineering works of 
interest of the year, and under the presidency 
of Mr. Jabez Church they had inaugurated 
lectures for the junior members of the society. 
Another institution had done them the honour 
to imitate them in that respect, and had been 
enabled to carry on more perfectly than they 
could do the educational system which 
they had inangurated and hoped to establish. 
They had endeavoured to constitute them- 
selves an educational body, and they had 
hoped, in conjunction with the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, to have provided an 
examining and certificating body for the pro- 
fession, but, unfortunately, the negotiations f, Il 
through, and they were left to themselves, but 
nevertheless they pursued their work steadily 
year by year. 
Mr. Alfred Williams, honorary secretary and 
treasurer, responded, and observed that the 
society had affiliated itself to local societies of 
engineers in Victoria and New Zealand. 
Mr. Charles Gandon proposed the toast of 
“The President,” which was duly honoured. 
The health of Professor Henry Robinson, the 
President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, coupled 
with the name of Mr. Arthur T. Walmisley, and 
other toasts, followed. 


New Buildings at the City End of the 
Thames Embankment.—Last week the new 
Guildhall School of Music was opened by the 
Lord Mayor; and this week the new buildings 
of Sion College were opened by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Of the first-named building 
(Sir Horace Jones, architect) we gave & view 
and plans in the Builder for Sept. 5, 1885; 
while of Sion College (Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M.A., architect) we gave a view some few years 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.— The 
third ordinary meeting of the current session 
was held at Queen’s College on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 14th. Mr. F. B. Osborn (Presi- 
dent) was in the chair. Mr. W. H. Bidlake, 
M.A. (Cantab), and Mr. E. J. Hickin, were 
nominated for membership. Mr. H. Thornhill 
Timmins was elected a member of the Associa- 
tion. A paper was read by Mr. Alfred Reading 
on “ Venetian Architecture.” The lecture was 
illustrated with some very fine lantern views. 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Victor 
Seruton (bon. sec.) and seconded by Mr. T. W. 
F. Newton, was accorded to Mr. Reading for his 
very interesting paper, and after a response 
from that gentleman the meeting terminated. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—At the 
meeting of this Society on Monday evening 
last, Mr. G. E. Grayson, President, in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. J. M. Hay 
entitled “The Liverpool Cathedral: What! 
Something More about it?” Mr. Hay, as 
reported in the Liverpool Daily Post, touched 
upon the questions of style, site, the proper 
position of the buildings on that site, and then 
dwelt at considerable length on the mixture or 
combination of styles as shown in the design 
submitted by his firm.* Amongst other build- 
ings he adduced St. George's Hall, one of the 
noblest architectural productions of the nine- 
teenth century as a case in point, for there, 
while in the interior, with its vaulted ceiling and 
round arches, the style was Roman, there was 
nothing of that outside, but the pure Greek 
ordonnance. The mse and progress of Gothic 
art was to be found in the cathedrals of 
France,and England,and Germany. Its course 
for three centuries was the most glorious 
in architectural history. But that course 
was run, and could not be ron again. We 
could no more revive the Gothic glories of 
Christendom than we could the classic glories 
of Athens. There was much in both styles 
that must live, for the good could not die, 
but only by recasting it in modern thought, and 
not by slavishly reproducing the lineaments of 
a bygone age. He pointed out as a defect in 
all our cathedrals the obstraction caused by the 
heavy pillars which supported the vaulting at 
the main intersection, the solitary exception 
being that at Ely, where Alan de Walsingham 
tried to remedy the defect, and therein showed 
that he had some glimmering light of what the 
dome was destined to achieve in the future 
service of Christian art. Nothing further was 
accomplished till Sir Christopher Wren picked 
up the pencil which had fallen from his fingers 
at Ely, and at St. Paul’s carried the application 
of the dome another stage forward. The design 
submitted by his firm might be faulty in 
many respects, but if the Liverpool Cathedral 
was to be a true exponent of the’ most 
advanced thought of the present day, it must 
be conceived somewhat in the manner of those 
lines, and not a mere travesty of the dead 
letter of the past; and from the complex 
nature of the Christian faith the material 
edifice could not be truly representative nuless 
by a homogeneous combination of styles. As 
to purity of design, there was no such thing, in 
the strict sense of the word, in modern archi- 
tecture. It was impossible, unless the archi- 
tect closed his eyes to much that was noblest 
aod best around him. It was impossible as 
long as three principles of construction were in 


daily use,—often all three of them present in | 


the one building at one and the same time. It 
was impossible, because any style that was 
merely pure and simple could not meet all the 
exigencies and requirements of modern life. 
The pre-Raffaellite recipe of selecting nothing, 
rejecting nothing, was of no service to the 
architect, for the art of design was pre- 
emmently one of selecting and rejecting, of 
refining and combining, and by thus ‘ob- 
taming the best of the best ensuring 
the survival of the fittest.—In the course 
of the discussion which followed, Mr. Mercer 
said he would refrain from expressing an 

violent thoughts on Messrs Hay’s desley: 
which, according to the present feeling 
that existed among the bulk of architects, was 
an absurd combination. Although he differed 
very widely with Mr. Hay in references to the 


design, he was glad to propose a vote of thanks 
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to that gentleman for the paper which he had 
contributed. Mr. Crofts seconded, and Mr. 
Goldstraw supported the motion, which was 
cordially adopted.——-Mr. Richard Owens was 
elected a fellow of the society, and Messrs. T. 
G. Williams and J. A. Berrington professional 
associate 


; 8. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, -—— The 
fourth volume (or No. IL. of New Series) of the 
Sketch-book of this Association is now complete, 
and will shortly be ready for issue. The com- 
mittee have decided to offer prizes for measured 
drawings, which will require to be lodged in the 
autumn of 1887. Meetings of the Class for 
the Study of Design and Construction are being 
held on Thursday evenings,—alternating with 
the ordinary meetings of the Association. 
Among the subjects to be treated are “A Clab 


Strengths of Material”; “Art Societies’ 
Rooms,” &c. A first prize of 2/. 2s., and a 
second of 11. 1s. are offered by the President to 
student-members for Designs for Working 
Men's Dwellings. The Association appears, 
therefore, to be doing good work. 

Glasgow Architectural Association. — The 
ordinary monthly meeting was held on the 7th 
inst.,—the President, Mr. W. H. McNab, in the 
chair,—when a paper was read by Mr. William 
J. Anderson on “‘ Evolution in Architecture.” 
Its object was to show that,as the same law 
of development which works in every simple 
natural process enters into the sphere of work 
and thought, the varying forms of architectural 
features and styles may be regarded as resulting 
from ite action, — being, in the first place, 
adaptations to meet some necessity developed 
in the surrounding conditions. An attempt 
was made to analyse the process in its relation 
to architecture, and to specify the factors that 
go to compose it. Development in architecture 
was understood to be influenced, not so much 
by the development in the human mind of the 
matters directly related to the science and 
art of architecture, as by that of the surround- 
ing conditions generally,—its environment,— 
which was, throughout, the most potent factor 
in the process. Evolution being in no sphere 
a steady progression, in the sense of improve- 
ment, there is at times deterioration, its 
operations going on in cycles, the several 
periods of these cycles,—corresponding to 
periods of styles in architecture,—having certain 
characteristic tendencies. Regard tie sae 
specially to the early and adaptive periods in 
styles,—the periods distinctively of constructive 
evolation,—as in the twelfth century. The 
greater part of the essay was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the column or pier-shaft and the 
buttress as typical instances, their several 
histories being traced from their origin, and an 
attempt was made to assign the causes com- 
bining to produce the successive phases of their 
development. A discussion ensued, opened by 
Mr. Boston, and carried on by Messrs. Thomson, 
Scott, Baldie, Mr. Gibbon, and the Chairman. 











COPYRIGHT. 


COX AND ANOTHER ft. PARDON & SONS AND THE 
GENERAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


AN application was made before Mr. Justice 


any article, essay, note, or matter copied or 
ocdemuie from the Builder, or from other- 
wise infringing the copyright. 





House for a Provincial Town"; ‘“‘ Strains and | his 


LIGHT AND AIR. 


had not been justi raise for the injanction 
in the face of certain letters which he had previously 
received from the defendant's architect (Mr. E. 8. 
l’Anson) and solicitors. He also contended that 
the attic window was not an ancient light, alleging 
that it had formerly been fitted with shatters, 
which, when the attic was not in use, bad been 
closed, and that, therefnre, there had been vo con- 
tinuous user or enjoyment within the meaning of 
the Act. 
A number of witnesses were called to support and 
refute these statements, and the evidence was some- 
what con g. As to the which the 
light in the tiffs premises or had not 
sustained by the of the front wall of 
the defendant's premises, several fessional 
witnesses were called. r. Seth yoe and 
Mr. Sextus Dyball on bebalf of the plaintiff, and 
Mr. E. Anson, P.R.1.B.A., Mr. E. B. l’Anson, Mr. 
E. A. Griining, and Mr. Cartis on behalf of the 
defendent. Mr. Payneand Mr. Dyball stated it as 
their opinion that, taking into consideration the 
narrowness of the passage and the height of the 
buildings on either side, the raising of the front 
wall of the defendant's premises must result in 4 
loss of skyline, and a consequent diminution of 
light to the bar of the plaintiff's premises, also that 
the light to the attic window bad been seriously 
obstructed. Mesers. I’ Anson, Griining, and Curtis, 
- the other band, maintained gr eae 
or ttoa = extent u , aD 
Son tedster the i t peeuien could in no 
way affect the light, which could only be derived 
in a vertical direction. As an example of the 
difference of opivion which is frequently so apparent 
norros wi Mr. Griining stated 
that 4 considered that the defendant raised 
bis wall 50 ft. above the old line the plaintifi's light 


jured. 

Mr. Justice Kekewich, in giving judgment for ” 
plaintiff, with costs, stated that with regard to the 
attic window, the plaintiff had fully made out bis 
case as to its being an ancient light within the 
of the Act; further, that he considered its 
f of the defendant s 
, and in this he awarded 15/. 

fm maar cost _— 





A DISPUTE AS TO STONE-CUTTING 
MACHINES. 
HALL v. BUBKE. 


CASE reported in the Builder for 
Moreh 27 last, erg recently been before the 
Court of Appeal. The facts are briefly these :~ 
Early in the present sear Mesers. Hall & Co., co a 
neers, of Burley near Leeds, Ses Senate 
against Messrs. & Co., mosaic manu on 
and marble m Newman-street, ?, 
and of Paris 
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nee horizontal machines on the pendul 
psi thoes’ areviogs oad plane cupplied by 
himeelf. The machines on due course de- 
ivered, but, on the question payment arising, 
covsiderable conflict ensued between the parties, and 
an action at law followed, The defendant demurred 
to paying for one or two of the machines, on the 
ground ot alleged defects in construction, which led 
to a failure to work, From the p-aintiffs’ case 
it seemed that they had understood that the 
pachines were intended for cutting ordinary build- 
ing stone, and they contended, first, that saw-frames 
for marble-cutting ovght to be made stronger 
than those for building-stone; and next, that 
the crank and not the pendulum principle 
should have been adopted. And, further, they 
argued that however that might be, as they had 
worked, not upou their own designs, but upon plans 
and drawings furnished by the defendant, they were 
simply his agents, and were not cn er age or the 
failure, the work pitta been skilfully executed. 
Besides the claim for the machines, the plaintiffs 
also claimed an amount for certain extra work which 
they said had been imposed upon them during the 
construction of the machines, On the other hand, 
Mr. Burke made a counter claim for 3,000/. or 
4,000/., on the plea of loss through the inefficient 
machinery supplied. The plaintiffs’ claim amounted 
to between 800/. and The trial, in the first 
instance, occupied ten or eleven days, during whieh 
several eminent experte were examined on each 
side, and eventually Mr, Justice Grantham decided 
that the plaintiffs had only acted as the defendants’ 
engineers or servants, inasmuch as he supplied the 
drawings, and introduced a sand-box and other 
arrangements of his own design ; that the breakage 
was largely due to the cramping of the details 
rendered necessary by the limi space for the 
machine in Paris; and that the defendant had 
adopted the wrong principle. On all these grounds 
he decided agaimet the counter claim, and pro- 
nounced for the plaintiffs’ claim,— slightly reduced. 

Against this judgment Mr. Barke appealed, and 
after a further trial of five or six days the decision 
of the higher Court has just been delivered, Mr. 
Burke conducted his own case, and the Court com- 
plimented him upon the skill and ability he 
displayed. The Master of the Rolls described the 
various forms of contract in such matters. First 
there was the contract under which a manufacturer 
simply made machines to the order and on the 
plans of the customer, and accepted no responsi- 
bility beyond putting in proper work. Then there 
was the contract under which a manufacturer 
undertook to supply a machine for a specified 
purpose, and upon his own design and invention, — 
and sich a contract implied a guarantee that the 
machine should be fit and proper for the p 
Again, there might be an ment between the 
parties that each would do his best, and they should 
try jointly to produce the machine required,—and 
in that care there wuald be no iaaiites guarantee, 
In the case now under consideration there was, 
bowever, a contract in writing, under which the 
plaintiffs were to make a machine as stated in the 
letters, and in the view of the Court the usual 
guarantee to make a fit and suitable machine was 
eee implied. Thus the question of liability for 
the failure of the Paris machine was decided against 
the plaintiffs, and the previous decision reversed, 
Then with regard to the point of additional charges 
for extra work, it was true that the defendant 
had during the construction made certain sug- 
gestions, in the form of orders, and the plaintiffs 
would have been within their right in declining to 
eine these segreminnn except on the condition of 
eing exempt from the guarantee, and bei d 
for the extra work. That would have be sen, Rare 
’ hew contract, but that was not done in this in- 
stance, and the conclusions at which the Court 
arrived were these. It was clear from the evidence 
that the Paris machine had broken down, and as 
the manufacturers had adopted the defendant's 
Suggestions, the plea that his sand-box had caused 
the failure would not stand. The tiffs were 
therefore responsible. It was held by the plaintiffs 
that the defendant had kept the machine so long 
in Paris that he must be taken to have the 
machine, and could not now reject it ; but the Court 
did not take that view, but decided that the 
plaintiffs having failed with their machine, they 
must take it back, and also repay to Mr. Burke the 
—_ of carriage to Paris, the machine delivered not 
ae oecn to contract. Asto the other 
wo machines which were not taken to Paris, with 
Pe we to one, the Court could find no substantial 
= age in it, and the defendant must accept it; and 
the other, he bad kept it an unreasonable 
‘me, and must, therefore, be held to have accepted 


greater part of their clvim, they were entitled to 
the general costs of the action ; but both parties 
having fought out the case in respect to the whole 
— and both having won and lost consider- 
wre gt? 008% Would be allowed to either on the 


The result of the whole matter is 
vain payment for two adiinon, tek tae 
ng ppenl, while the defendant saves 

the Paris machine, about 102i, 
carriage, but he has also to 

his own costs on the appeal, | 
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EMBATTLED GABLES. 


Sin,—Your correspondent, “A. H..” in 
issue of tbe 4th inst, [p. 825], asks a question se to 
vali of 2 er ape el og such as were shown 
8 of St. Jan ic 
puedeeil on fon 8 Gasthuis, which you 
he form is very common in the Low Countries 
though not peculiar to them, as examples, varying 
in style and design, may be seen in most European 
countries, and I think it can hardly be attributed to 
Spanish influences, but is rather a development of 
the embattied parapet. There is a house at Tournai, 
illustrated in ‘ Gwilt’s Encyclopedia,” p. 243. 
which shows a combination of the cnvattled wall 
and stepped gable, and many walls of Venetian 
palaces are finished with small brick gablets or 
pinnacles ———. & great resemblance to the roof 
gables of Holland. This, however, is only fanciful, 
and a careful examination of Dutch work would 
seem to point to the common-sense reason, that the 
stepped gable was used so frequentiy because it was 
easier to arrange the bricks in regular breaks than 
to chamfer each one to the line of the roof angle ; 
and in cases where, for ornament or some construc. 
tive reason, it was thought necessary to bring the 
gable nearer the triangular form, the spaces as the 
sets-off were filled in with scroll-work or figures. 

The brick-coped gable is pretty common, taking 
the rake of the roof as the first set-off, and it usual! 
bas a solid piece of brickwork at the apex pntocimmnnsee | 
ing to the upper ‘‘ merlon” of a regular embattled 
gable, This would seem to be a more modern form 
than the other, though I have no accurate iuforma- 
tion on this point. 

Beyond the reasons given above, there are artistic 
advantages in the use of this embattled form which 
the old Dutch builders were fully alive to, as this, 
more than any other kind of gable, helps to preserve 
that horizontality so characteristic ot the North 
Holland buildings. The strings dividing the wall 
space are repeated in the gable and returned on the 
steps, which are usually from 7} in. to 9 in. thick. 

F. T. W. Gopsmirn, 








CHIMNEY-SHAFT FOR “DESTRUCTOR.” 


Sra,—Will you kindly allow me to ask readers of 
your journal if any of them will give me particulars 
of the size to build a chimney-shaft to carry off the 
fumes from a ‘‘ Destructor furnace” for burning 
town refuse ' 

Perhaps the Messrs. Bancroft, who are authorities 
on the subject of tall chimney construction, would 
favour me with some information respecting these 
shafts. U. ke 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bez hill-on-Sea. The sewerage works for 
Bexbill-on-Sea were commenced in the early 
part of March last, the tender of Mr. James 
Hayward, contractor, of Eastbourne, amount- 
ing to 5,4771., being accepted. They have 
recently been completed at a cost of 5,5S1/., 
which is within the engineer's estimate. The 
whole of the work has been carried out from 
the plans and under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
whose scheme was selected by the Local Board 
as being the best and most suitable for their 
district, out of several candidates who com- 
peted for the appointment last year. The total 
expenditure by the Board has amounted to 
about 7,5001., which includes engineering 
charges, compensation, and use of main outfall 
sewer, &c. The work has been carried out 
within the specified time. The duties of clerk 
ef works was undertaken by Mr. J. Downs- 
borough, of Bexhill. The scheme embraces 
Bexhill and the village of Sidley, and has been 
designed upon the separate system, the bulk of 
the rainfall being allowed to pass away through 
the existing channels. Manholes are constructed 
at every change of lateral deviation, the whole 
of the sewers being in straight lines with even 
gradients, having manholes, lampboles, or 
ventilators at every change of vert ical deviation. 
The length of the sewers 18 about five miles 
1,000 yards, the greater portion being of stone- 
ware pipes # in., 12 in., 15 m., and 18 in. 
in diameter. A considerable length are of 
‘“ Hassall’s patent safety pipes,” this jomt being 
used for the steep gradients, and where it has 
been necessary to ensure a safe and watert ight 
joint. The remainder of the pipes are of 
Donlton’s London manufacture. The ventila- 
tion is effected by numerous openings 1u ae 
roadway, in connexion with the manholes - 
lampholes, baving dirt-boxes combined with the 
covers, numbering 115 permanent openings ob 
the waole system. A slight drop is allowed “ 
each, mnanbolo, osinta short loogtbs, whereby 

sewers into short lengths, 
each ein ventilates itself. By this means 
the sewer air is prevented from rising into 








the higher portions of the district, which 
are additionally ventilated by cast-iron shafts 
carried up above the houses, surmounted with 
Gibb’s weatherproof extractors. Sliding dise 
flushing-valves are placed in the manholes for 
the purpose of flushing the sewers with the 
ordinary flow of the sewage. In addition to 
this, automatic flushing-tanks are placed at the 
dead ends of the sewers, fitted with Doulton’s 
annular syphon, capable of discharging about 
600 gallons at each flush. An interesting 
feature in the scheme is the construction of a 
large flushing-tank on the main sewer in con- 
nexion with a stream, having a capacity of 
about 1,600 gallons, which is capable of dis- 
charging its contents in the short space of a 
minute and a half. The tank is fitted with 
valve-chamber, penstock, and overflow, and has 
a 9-in. outlet to the main sewer. The main ont- 
fall sewer is ovate in sectiép, 2 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft. 8in., and connects on to the main sewer 
along the new esplanade, constructed by Earl 
de la Warr, for the Bexhblil estate, passing into 
outfall tanks, and from thence ont to sea in 
cast-iron pipes. 

Edgbaston (Birmingham).—The new Vestry- 
hall and offices for the parish of Edgbaston are 
now ready for occupation The new premises, 
situate at the corner of New Bridge-street and 
Enfield-place, Islington-row, have been built 
in consequence of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany having acquired the old Vestry-ball in 
Entield-place, which they have since converted 
into offices for the Five Ways Railway-station. 
The new buildings are in the Early Elizabethan 
style, adapted ts» modern requirements. The 
architects are Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of 
Bennett’s-hill. The elevations are of red brick, 
with red Beggar’s Well stone dressings. The 
contractor is Mr. John Bowen, of Balsall 
Heath. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newby-in-Cleveland.—A Church of England 
School and Mission Church at the village of 
Newby-in-Cleveland, in the parish of Stokesley, 
was opened last week. The drawings for the 
building, which were prepared by Mr. John W. 
Alexander, Diocesan Surveyor for York, have 
been approved by the Education Department. 
The brickwork, slating, &c., was executed by 
Mr. Adam White, of Guisborough ; the joinery 
work by Mr. John Harbottle, of Great Ayton ; 
and the plambing and painting by Mr. Jonathan 
Rowlands, of Yarm. 

Swansea.—Llanvnewydd Church, Penclawdd, 
was reopened for divine service by the Ven. 
Archdeacon James on the 9th inst. The build- 
ing has been thoroughly restored, the stone 
spire taken entirely down and rebuilt, it having 
been found to be in a dangerous state of decay ; 
the belfry windows and stonework of the tower 
replaced, the entrance archway fitted with an 
oak door, the whole of the windows reglazed 
with cathedral glass, and the walls and ceiling 
re-plastered and coloured. The wails outside are 
carefully pointed in Aberthaw mortar; the 
church heated by Mr. Porritt’s system ; and an 
eagle lectern placed in the chancel. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Thomas Watkins 
& Jenkins, of Swansea, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Backley 
Wilson. 

Withnell.—The Church of St. Paul was re- 
opened on the 5th inst., after internal altera- 
tions. The old box pews at the eastern end of 
the church have been replaced with new open 
benches. A new reading-desk has been pro- 
vided, and the existing pulpit reduced in height. 
The aisles are paved with polished flags. At 
the west end of the building an interior porch 
has been erected. The contractor was Mr. J. 
Pearson, of Manchester, and the architect Mr. 
Henry Ross, of Accrington. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Morhanger (near Bedford).—A Manich siained- 
glass window has just been erected in the 
Church of Morbanger, near Bedford. It repre- 
sents “The Angel at the Tomb, and & brass 
underneath records the fact that i 38 In 
memory of Mr. H. Thornton. This is the third 
window in the sc by the same 

ists, Messrs. er 
ee stonework and a very large 
stained glass window have been pat up at the 
west end of St. John’s Church, areata, a 
Paddington. The window illustrates the life o 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.— The 
third ordinary meeting of the current session 
was held at Queen’s College on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 14th. Mr. F. B. Osborn (Presi- 
dent) was in the chair. Mr. W. H. Bidlake, 
M.A. (Cantab), and Mr. E. J. Hickin, were 
nominated for membership. Mr. H. Thornhill 
Timmins was elected a member of the Associa- 
tion. A paper was read by Mr. Alfred Reading 
on “ Venetian Architecture.” The lecture was 
illustrated with some very fine lantern views. 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Victor 
Scruton (bon. sec.) and seconded by Mr. T. W. 
F. Newton, was accorded to Mr. Reading for his 
very interesting paper, and after a response 
from that gentleman the meeting terminated. 

Liverpool Architectural Socvety.—At the 
meeting of this Society on Monday evening 
last, Mr. G. E. Grayson, President, in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. J. M. Hay 
entitled “The Liverpool Cathedral: What! 
Something More about it?” Mr. Hay, as 
reported in the Liverpool Daily Post, touched 
upon the questions of style, site, the proper 
position of the buildings on that site, and then 
dwelt at considerable length on the mixture or 
combination of styles as shown in the design 
submitted by his firm.* Amongst other build- 
ings he adduced St. George's Hall, one of the 
noblest architectaral productions of the nine- 
teenth century as a case in point, for there, 
while in the interior, with its vaulted ceiling and 
round arches, the style was Roman, there was 
nothing of that outside, but the pure Greek 
ordonnance. The mse and progress of Gothic 
art was to be found in the cathedrals of 
France,and England,and Germany. Ite course 
for three centuries was the most glorious 
in architectural history. But that course 
was ron, and could not be ron sgain. We 
could no more revive the Gothic glories of 
Christendom than we could the classic glories 
of Athens. There was much in both styles 
that must live, for the good could not die, 
but only by recasting it in modern thought, and 
not by slavishly reproducing the lineaments of 
a bygone age. He pointed out as a defect in 
all our cathedrals the obstraction caused by the 
heavy pillars which supported the vaulting at 
the main intersection, the solitary exception 
being that at Ely, where Alan de Walsingham 
tried to remedy the defect, and therein showed 
that he had some glimmering light of what the 
dome was destined to achieve in the future 
service of Christian art. Nothing further was 
accomplished till Sir Christopher Wren picked 
up the pencil which had fallen from his fingers 
at Ely, and at St. Paul’s carried the spplication 
of the dome another stage forward. The design 
submitted by his firm might be faulty in 
many respects, but if the Liverpool Cathedral 
was to be ao true exponent of the most 
advanced thought of the present day, it must 
be conceived somewhat in the manner of those 
lines, and not a mere travesty of the dead 
letter of the past; and from the complex 
nature of the Christian faith the material 
edifice could not be truly representative unless 
by a homogeneous combination of styles. As 
to purity of design, there was no such thing, in 
the strict sense of the word, in modern archi- 
tecture. It was impossible, unless the archi- 
tect closed his eyes to much that was noblest 
and best around him. It was impossible as 
long as three principles of constraction were in 


daily use,—often all three of them present in | 2? 


the one building at one and the same time. It 
was impossible, because any style that was 
merely pure and simple could not meet all the 
exigencies and requirements of modern life. 
The pre-Raffaellite recipe of selecting nothing, 
rejecting nothing, was of no service to the 
architect, for the art of design was pre- 
eminently one of selecting and rejecting, of 
refining and combining, and by thus ‘ob- 
taining the best of the best, ensuring 
the survival of the fittest.——In the course 


of the discussion which followed 

said he would refrain from miceiee tie 
violent thoughts on Mesars Hay’s 

which, according to the present feeling 
that existed among the bulk of architects, was 


an absurd combination. Alt h iffered 
very widely with Mr. Hay in re wbatig the 
design, he was glad to propose a vote of thanks 
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‘to that gentleman 

contributed. Mr. Crofts seconded, and Mr. 
Goldstraw supported the motion, which was 
cordially adopted.——-Mr. Richard Owens was 
elected a fellow of the society, and Messrs. T. 
G. Williams and J. A. Berrington professional 
associates. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — The 
fourth volume (or No. L. of New Series) of the 
Sketch-book of this Association is now complete, 
and will shortly be ready for issue. The com- 
mittee have decided to prizes for measured 
drawings, which will require to be lodged in the 
autumn of 1887. Meetings of the Class for 
the Study of Design and Construction are being 
held on Thursday evenings,—alternating with 
the ordinary meetings of the Association. 
Among the subjects to be treated are “A Clab 
House for a Provincial Town”; ‘‘ Strains and 
Strengths of Material”; “Art Societies’ 
Rooms,” &. A first prize of 2/. 2s., and a 
second of 11. 1s. are offered by the President to 
student-members for Designs for Working 
Men's The Association appears, 


Glasgow Architectural Association. — The 
ordinary monthly meeting was held on the 7th 
inst.,—the President, Mr. W. H. McNab, in the 
chair,—-when a paper was read by Mr. William 
J. Anderson on “ Evolution in Architecture.” 
Its object was to show that,as the same law 
of development which works in every simple 
natural process enters into the sphere of work 
end thonght, the varying forms of architectural 
features and styles may be regarded as resulting 
from its action, —- being, in the first place, 
adaptations to meet some necessity developed 
in the surrounding conditions. An attempt 
was made to analyse the process in ite relation 
to architecture, and to specify the factors that 
go to compose it. Development in architecture 
was understood to be influenced, not so much 
by the development in the human mind of the 
matters directly related to the acience and 
art of architecture, as by that of the surround- 
ing conditions generally,—its environment,— 
which was, throughout, the most potent factor 
in the process. Evolution being in no sphere 
a steady progression, in the sense of improve- 
ment, there is at times deterioration, its 
operations going on in cycles, the several 
periods of these cycles,—corresponding to 
periods of styles in architecture,—having certain 
characteristic tendencies. Regard was paid 
specially to the early and adaptive periods in 
styles,—the periods distinctively of constructive 
evolution,—as in the twelfth century. The 


greater part of the essay was devoted to a con- 


sideration of the column or pier-shaft and the 
buttress as typical instances, their several 
histories being traced from their origin, and an 
attempt was made to assign the causes com- 
bining to produce the successive phases of their 
development. A discussion ensued, opened by 
Mr. Boston, and carried on by Messrs. Bon, 
Scott, Baldie, Mr. Gibbon, and the Chairman. 
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LIGHT AND AIR. 


me light, he — for and obtained o 
The t subsequent! 
his , Si ieatenie ee 


of the case lasted nearly roy 
The t t to show that the plaintiff 
had not been justi rg trp for the injunction 
in the face of certain letters he had previoudy 
received from the defendant's architect (Mr. E. 8. 
I'Anson) and solicitors. He also contended that 
the attic window was not an ancient light, alleging 
that it bad formerly been fitted with shutters, 
which, when the attic was not in use, bad been 
closed, and that, therefore, there had been no con- 
tinucus user or enjoyment within the meaning of 
the Act. 

A number of witnesses were called to support and 
refute these statements, and the evidence was some- 


what con . As to the which tie 
light in the iff's premises or bad not 
sustained by the raising of the front wall of 


the defendant's cones, several fessional 
witnesses were called. r. Seth ions and 
Mr. Sextus Dyball on bebalf of the plaintiff, and 
Mr. E. l’Anson, P.R.1.B.A., Mr. E. B. l’Anson, Mr. 
E. A. Grit , aud Mr. Curtis on behalf of the 
defendent. Mr. Payneand Mr. Dyball stated it as 
their opinion that, taking into consideration the 
narrowness of the passage and the height of the 
buildings on either side, the raising of the front 
wall of the defendant's premises must result in a 
loss of skyline, and a consequent diminution of 
light to the bar of the plaintifi’s premises, also that 
the light to the attic window bad been seriously 
obstructed. Mesers. I’ Anson, tor gn doar Curtis, 
on the other hand, maintained that the bar depended 
on light to a _— extent upon skylights, ¥ _ 
raising opposite premises could in 
way affect the light, which could only be derived 
in a vertical direction. As an example of the 
difference of opinion which is frequently so apparent 
mens witnesses, Mr. Griining stated 
that considered that bad the defendant raised 
his wall 50 ft. above the old line the plaintiff's light 
would not have been materially injured. 

Mr. Justice Kekewich, in giving judgment for the 
plaintiff, with costs, stated that with regard to the 
attic window, the plaintiff had fully made out bis 

being an ancient light within the 

meaning of the Act; further, that be connie 
; @ 

light had been affected by the roof o Tt 


and in this t he a 
to plaintiff, to defray the cost of pro- 
to 


’ 


ertaking to what height it was 10 
oo defendant's should be carried up.— 
Communicated. 

————— nt 





A DISPUTE AS TO STONE-CUTTING 
MACHINES. 
HALL v. BURKE. 


Busider for 
was reported in the ee ne 
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taintiffs three horizontal machines on the pendulum | 
Principle, from drawings and pinay a snail 
himself, Th welessrggerr head 
ivered, but, on the question of payment arising, 
copsiderable conflict ensued between the parties, and 
an action at law followed. The defendant demurred 
to paying for one or two of the machines, on the 
ground ot alleged defects in construction, which led 
to a failure to work. From the p‘aintiffs’ case 
it seemed that they had understood that the 
machines were intended tor cutting ordinary build- 
ing stone, and they contended, first, that saw-frames 
for marble-cutting ought to be made stronger 
than those for building-stone; and next, that 
the crank and not the pendulum principle 
should have been adopted. And, further, they 
argued that however that might be, as they had 
worked, not upon their own designs, but upon plans 
and drawings furnished by the defendant, they were 
simply his agents, and were not responsible for the 
failure, the work ying been skilfully executed, 
Resides the claim for the machines, the plaintiffs 
also claimed an amount for certain extra work which 
they said had been imposed upon them during the 
construction of the machines, On the other hand, 
Mr. Burke made a counter claim for 3,000/. or 
4,000/., on the plea of loss through the inefficient 
machinery supplied. The plaintiffs’ claim amounted 
to between 800/. and 900/, The trial, in the first 
instance, occupied ten or eleven days, during whieh 
several eminent experts were examined on each 
side, and eventually Mr. Justice Grantham decided 
that the plaintiffs had only acted as the defendants’ 
engineers or servants, inasmuch as he supplied the 
drawings, and introduced a sand-box and other 
arrangements of his own design ; that the breakage 
was largely due to the cramping of the details 
rendered necessary by the limited space for the 
machine in Paris; and that the defendant had 
adopted the wrong principle. On all these grounds 
he decided again-t the counter claim, and pro- 
nounced for the piaintiffs’ claim,— slightly reduced. 
Against this judgment Mr. Burke appealed, and 
after a further trial of five or six days the decision 
of the higher Court has just been delivered. Mr. 
Burke conducted his own case, and the Court com- 
plimented him upon the skill and ability he 
displayed. The Master of the Rolls described the 
various forms of contract in such matters. First 
there was the contract under which a manufacturer 
simply made machines to the order and on the 
plans of the customer, and accepted no responsi- 
bility beyond putting in proper work. Then there 
was the contract under which a manufacturer 
undertook to supply a machine for a specified 
purpose, and upon his own design and invention, — 
and sich a contract implied a guarantee that the 
machine should be fit and proper for the purpose. 
Again, there might be an agreement between the 
parties that each would do his best, and they should 
try jointly to produce the machine required,—and 
in that case there would be no implied guarantee, 
In the case pow under consideration there was, 
however, a contract in writing, under which the 
plaintiffs were to make a machine as stated in the 
letters, and in the view of the Court the usual 
guarantee to make a fit and suitable machine was 
rw implied. Thus the question of liability for 
the failure of the Paris machine was decided against 
the plaintiffs, and the previous decision reversed. 
Then with regard to the point of additional 
for extra work, it was true that the defendant 
had during the construction made certain sug- 
gestions, in the form of orders, and the plaintiffs 
would have been within their right in declining to 
adopt these suggestions, except on the condition of 
being exempt from the guarantee, and being paid 
for the extra work. That would have constituted 
“ hew contract, but that was not done in this in- 
stance, and the conclusions at which the Court 
arrived were these. It was clear from the evidence 
that the Paris machine had broken down, and as 
the manufacturers bad ad the defendant's 
suggestions, the plea that his sand-box had caused 
the failure would not stand. The plaintiffs were 
therefore responsible. It was held by the plaintiffs 
that the defendant had kept the machine so long 
in Paris that he must be taken to have — the 
machine, and could not now reject it ; but the Court 
did not take that view, but decided that the 
plaintiffs having failed with their machine, they 
must take it back, and also to Mr. Burke the 
cost of carriage to Paris, the machine delivered not 
ro en according to contract. As to the other 
Wo machines which were not taken to Paris, with 
regard to one, the Court could find no substantial 
defects in it, and the defendant must accept it; and 
as to the other, he bad it an unreasonable 


time, and must, therefore, be held to have 
that also. The plaintiffs having succeeded in the 








EMBATTLED GABLES. 


Sin,—Your correspondent, “A, H..” in our 
issue of the 4th inst. [p. 825], asks a question ka to 
~ ~. of ——— — such as were shown 
n my © sketch of St. Jans Gasthui j 

reproduced on p. 768. sic 

The form is very common in the Low Countries 
though not peculiar to them, as examples, varying 
in style and design, may be seen in most European 
countries, and I think it can hardly be attributed to 
Spanish influences, but is rather a development of 
the embattied parapet. There is a house at Tourpai 
illustrated in ‘‘ Gwilt's Encyclopedia,” p. 243. 
which shows a combination of the embattled wall 
and stepped gable, and many walls of Venetian 
palaces are finished with small brick gablets or 
pinnacles sete & great resemblance to the roof 
gables of Holland. This, however, is only fanciful, 
and a careful examination of Dutch work would 
seem to point to the common-sense reason, that the 
stepped gable was used so frequently because it was 
easier to arrange the bricks in regular breaks than 
to chamfer each one to the line of the roof angle: 
and in cases where, for ornament or some construc. 
tive reason, it was thought necessary to bring the 
gable nearer the triangular form, the spaces as the 
sets-off were filled in with scroll-work or figures. 

The brick-coped gable is pretty common, taking 
the rake of the roof as the first set-off, and it usual), 
has a solid piece of brickwork at the apex eemepends 
ces ba the upper “‘ merlon” of a regular embattled 
gable. This would seem to be a more modern form 
than the other, though I have no accurate iuforma- 
tion on this point. 

Beyond the reasons given above, there are artistic 
advantages in the use of this embattied form which 
the old Dutch builders were fully alive to, as this, 
more than any other kind of gable, helps to preserve 
that horizontality so characteristic ot the North 
Holland buildings, The strings dividing the wal] 
space are repeated in the gable and returned on the 
steps, which are usually from 7} in. to 9 in. thick. 

F. T. W. GoLpsMIrTnH. 








CHIMNEY-SHAFT FOR ‘“ DESTRUCTOR.” 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to ask readers of 
your journal if any of them will give me particulars 
of the size to build a chimney-shaft to carry off the 
fumes from a ‘‘ Destructor furnace” for burning 
town refuse ’ 

Perhaps the Messrs. Bancroft, who are authorities 
on the subject of tall chimney construction, would 
favour me with some information respecting these 
shafts. Gs 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bexhill-on-Sea.—-The sewerage works for 
Bexbill-on-Sea were commenced in the early 
part of March last, the tender of Mr. James 
Hayward, contractor, of Eastbourne, amount- 
ing to 5,4771., being accepted. They have 
recently been completed at a cost of 5,5811., 
which is within the engineer's estimate. The 
whole of the work has been carried out from 
the plans and under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
whose scheme was selected by the Local Board 
as being the best and most suitable for their 
district, ont of several candidates who com- 
peted for the appointment last year. The total 
expenditure by the Board has amounted to 
about 7,5001., which inclades engineering 
charges, compensation, and use of main outfall 
sewer, &c. The work has been carried out 
within the specified time. The duties of clerk 
of works was undertaken by Mr. J. Downs- 
borough, of Bexhill. The scheme embraces 
Bexhill and the village of Sidley, and has been 
designed upon the separate system, the bulk of 
the rainfall being allowed to pass away through 
the existing channels. Manholes are constructed 
at every change of lateral deviation, the whole 
of the sewers being in straight lines with even 
gradients, having manholes, lampholes, or 
ventilators at every change of vertical deviat ion. 
The length of the sewers is about five miles 
1,000 yards, the greater portion being of stone- 
ware pipes 9 in., 12 in., 15 in., and 18 in. 
in diameter. A considerable length are of 
‘ Hassall’s patent safety pipes.” this joint being 
used for the steep gradients, and where it has 
been necessary to ensure a safe and watert ight 
‘oint. The remainder of the pipes are of 

oulton’s London manufacture. The ventila- 
tion is effected by numerous openings ~— 
roadway, in connexion with the manholes > 
lampholes, baving dirt-bores combined with the 
covers, numbering 115 permanent openings on 
the waole system. A slight drop is allowed - 
each , and flap valves are inserte®, 
breaking the sewers into short lengths, whereby 
each section ventilates itself. By this means 





the sewer air is prevented from rising into 





en 


the higher portions of the district, which 


are additionally ventilated by cast-iron shafts 
carried up above the houses, sarmounted with 
Gibb’s weatherproof extractors. Sliding dise 
flushing-valves are placed in the manholes for 
the purpose of flushing the sewers with the 
ordinary flow of the sewage. In addition to 
this, automatic flushing-tanks are placed at the 
dead ends of the sewers, fitted with Doulton’s 
annular syphon, capable of discharging about 
600 gallons at each flush. An interesting 
feature in the scheme is the construction of a 
large flushing-tank on the main sewer in con- 
nexion with a stream, baving a capacity of 
about 1,600 gallons, which is capable of dis- 
charging its contents in the short space of a 
minute and a half. The tank is fitted with 
valve-chamber, penstock, and overflow, and has 
a 9-in. outlet to the main sewer. The main out- 
fall sewer is ovate in sectién, 2 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft. 8in., and connects on to the main sewer 
along the new esplanade, constructed by Earl 
de la Warr, for the Bexhlil estate, passing into 
outfall tanks, and from thence out to sea in 
cast-iron pipes. 

Edgbaston (Birmingham).—The new Vestry- 
hall and offices for the parish of Edgbaston are 
now ready for occupation The new premises, 
situate at the corner of New Bridge-street and 
Enfield-place, Islington-row, have been built 
in consequence of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany having acquired the old Vestry-ball in 
Enfield-place, which they have since converted 
into offices for the Five Ways Railway-station. 
The new buildings are in the Early Elizabethan 
style, adapted t» modern requirements. The 
architects are Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of 
Bennett’s-hill. The elevations are of red brick, 
with red Beggar’s Well stone dressings. The 
contractor is Mr. John Bowen, of Balsall 
Heath. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newby-in-Cleveland.—A Church of England 
School and Mission Church at the village of 
Newby-in-Cleveland, in the parish of Stokesley, 
was opened last week. The drawings for the 
building, which were prepared by Mr. Jobn W. 
Alexander, Diocesan Surveyor for York, have 
been approved by the Education Department. 
The brickwork, slating, &c., was executed by 
Mr. Adam White, of Guisborough ; the joinery 
work by Mr. John Harbottle, of Great Ayton ; 
and the plambing and painting by Mr. Jonathan 
Rowlands, of Yarm. 

Swansea.—Llanvnewydd Church, Penclawdd, 
was reopened for divine service by the Ven. 
Archdeacon James on the 9th inst. The build- 
ing has been thoroughly restored, the stone 
spire taken entirely down and rebuilt, it having 
been found to be in a dangerous state of decay ; 
the belfry windows and stonework of the tower 
replaced, the entrance archway fitted with an 
oak door, the whole of the windows reglazed 
with cathedral glass, and the walls and ceiling 
re-plastered and coloured. The walls outside are 
carefully pointed in Aberthaw mortar; the 
church heated by Mr. Porritt’s system ; and an 
eagle lectern placed in the chancel. The work 
has been executed by Mesers. Thomas Watkins 
& Jenkins, of Swansea, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Backley 
Wilson. 

Withnell.—The Church of St. Paul was re- 
opened on the 5th inst., after internal altera- 
tions. The old box pews at the eastern end of 
the church have been replaced with new open 
benches. A new reading-desk has been pro- 
vided, and the existing pulpit reduced in height. 
The aisles are paved with polished flags. At 
the west end of the building an interior porch 
has been erected. The contractor was Mr. J. 
Pearson, of Manchester, and the architect Mr. 
Henry Ross, of Accrington. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Morhanger (near Bedford).—A Manich siained- 
glass window has just been erected in the 
Church of Morbanger, near Bedford. It repre- 
sents “‘ The Angel at the Tomb, and a brass 
underneath recorde the fact that it is Im 
memory of Mr. H. Thornton. This is the third 
window in the a by the same 

ists, Messrs. Mayer & Vo. 

Me sdineton ee stonework and a very large 
stained glass window have been pat up at 

west end of St. John’s Church, Oxford mage 
Paddington. The window illustrates the life o 
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Joseph, in six subjects, arranged gee te rocks, pede minerals essentially constituti | , 
terpreti i be sent awa 
Joseph in ting Pharaoh's Dream. 3. Joseph | being present. is accounts, in some measure, 

7 his Brethren of being Spies. 4. Joseph | for the very high of 


order: —1. Joseph sold by his Brethren. 


maketh himself known to his Brethren. 5. 
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, felspar, and mica, 


percentage of alumina in the 
stone (9°70), though we are inclined to think 





Joseph meeteth his Father Jacob. 6. Jacob|that some of this chemical has aleo been intro- wr agp po by compression and partly by 


blessing the Sons of Joseph. This window is|daced from an extraneous source, more espe- silica 


erected by the parishioners and friends to the 
memorv of Mr. John Bonhote, Mary Bonhote, 
and Cecil Moore, late curate of the parish. 
The new stonework was designed by Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, and Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne 
designed and executed the glass at their studios 
in Garrick-street. 


The Student's Column. 


STONE QUARRIES.—XXV. 
SANDSTONES (continued). 
MEITH the exception of some large and 
\\ important quarries to the north and 
north-east of Beaumaris, and a few 
scattered workings bere and there, in car- 
boniferous beds, limestones are not raised in 
Wales. But sandstones are. and in some 
instances have found their way into the London 
market. One of the principal of these is that 
obtained from the 

Quarellia Quarry, vear Bridgend, in Glamorgan- 
shire. The first historical record of the quarry- 
ing of this stone dates from the time of Eliza- 
beth; and, although the material is now 
extensively raised, it is interesting to note that 
the old quarry has not apparently been dis- 
turbed since that time, the newer workings 
having been commenced on the slope of a hill 
running down to the river Ogmore, and 200 
yards or more distant from the old quarry. 
On a recent visit, curiosity tempted us to go 
into the latter, where we found large trees had 
grown in a clay soil which had falien from the 
upper part of the working. The old blocks of 
stone were covered with moss, in spite of the 
fact that the stone had not sufficiently decayed 
to afford a good hold to the roots! 

The new quarry may be described as a trench 
about 300 ft. long, 60 ft. broad, and 40 ft. 
deep, in the Millstone Grit formation. The 
stone is raised from the bottom and put into 
trucks by means of a steam travelling gantry, 
which rans on ways supported by massive 
beams of timber, parallel to the face of the 
quarry. A siding from the Great Western 
Railway contributes materially to the ready 
transport of the stone. Of the latter there 
are six kinds, all having more or less a greenish 
tint. There are only three beds, known 
respectively as “grey,” “green,” and “ white,”’ 
specially worked for building purposes, and of 
these the green and white are decidedly the 
superior, being used for dressings both inside 
and out, pulpite, &c.,the grey supplying good 
steps a landings. The stone known as 
the “top rock” is used for shoddies, quoins, 
and wall-stones. One bed is known as the 
“ grindstone rock,” from the fact that those 
implements are made therefrom, whilst another 
is called the “ holystone bed.”’ 

Microscopically, the stone from the greem bed 
is less compact than that from the white, whilst 
both show that, in addition to having a con- 
siderable proportion of silica disseminated 
throughout the grains of sand, the stone is 
highly compressed. Occasionally small siliceous 
concretions appear, but as they are firmly fixed 
in the surrounding material they do not detract 
in the slightest from the durability of the stone. 
Neither are these bodies sufficiently numerous 
to deserve more than a passing notice. Un- 
questionably the atone is very durable, and this 
fact should commend it to the notice of those 
who are seeking desirable materials with which 
to construct edifices in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. David Kirkaldy’s experiments show that 
two 6-inch cubes of the white and stones 
respectively crushed at 5464 and 438°4 tons 
— 

t may seen in the Co i 
wonton sieumea e lonial Institute, 
Carmarthen Asylum and Gaol, Neath Post 
















of iron. The chemica! 
cially as we find that the chemical analysis was shows silica 95°24, alumina only °56 


analysis 
made on a surface stone, which hardly the | peroxide of iron 1°28, carbonate of lime 1-40, 


material credit. The proportion of silica | carbonate of im 123, &e. Ite specific 
(87°25) is, of course, correspondingly low. The | gravity is 226, and the amount of water ;: 


stone, however, is very compact,—-a quality due | absorbs is 625 per cent. The results of 
to great compression, and this places it in the experiments to show the resistance to thrustiy. 
front rank of the sandstones used for building | stress of three 6-in. cubes give 6430, 513] 
purposes. Mr. Kirkaldy’s experiments show | 372°7 tons per square foot, before the stone wa, 
that the resistance to thrusting stress on four | crushed. 
6-in. cubes was 739-2, 729°7, 681°0, and 671°9 Corsehill stone is being largely used in many 
tons per square foot. paris of the kingdom for ordinary house-buildiny 
It has been used principally in the neighbour- sie ig gy bridges, and docks. It has beer 
hood, a fine example being in the new Infirmary in the following edifices :—Liberal Clu} 
at Aberystwyth, whilst it has also been selected|and Free Library, Belfast; National Picture 
for rebuilding the University College of Wales,| Gallery, Edinburgh; James Street Station, 
at the same . Liverpool; Hand-in-Hand Insurance (ftice, 
The Minera quarry, Pen-y-gelli, Denbighshire, | Queen Victoria-street; St. James’s Hall, Pic. 
supplies a greenish-brown stone for ashlar, to cadilly, London; aud the principal buildings 
Liverpool, Chester, &c. in Annan, including the parish church, built in 
Sandstones are raised extensively for build.|the seventeenth century. At least 5.000 or 
ings in Scotland, chiefly from beds of old red | 6,000 tons are annually exported to the United 
sandstone and Carboniferous age. Everybody | States. A large part of the interior of the 
is familiar with the celebrated flags and stones | Capitol Building at Albany and several public 
from Dundee and Arbroath, in Forfarshire, as | edifices in New York have also been constructed 
most large cities, especially Edinburgh, Glasgow, | with it. 
and London, have been built and paved with} There are several other Triassic sandstone 
them to some extent. It isthe Arbroath stone, | quarries in Dumfriesshire, all of which produce 
however, which forms such excellent inside|a somewhat similar stone, and greatly con- 


ashlar and the like. The flagstones from Caith- 
ness need no introduction, their durability and 
strength being well known. The largest 
quarries are in the vicinity of Thurso. 

The following Carboniferous sandstones are 
most valuable, the buildings in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow being largely constructed of them. 
Craigicith Quarries.— These are situated quite 
close to Edinburgh, and the whitish-grey stone 
obtained from them is one of the best, and most 
durable in the United Kingdom, as everybody 
admits. The stone is fine-grained, and the 
quarries show a vertical face of about 240 ft. to 
260 ft. 
stone. The freestone runs in beds from a few 
inches to 10 ft. or 12 ft. in thickness, and these 
are often parted by shales. It will be obvious 
that all the stone cannot be of precisely the 
same character. 

The chemical! analysis shows a very high per- 
centage of silica (983), and the m 

clearly demonstrates the existence of much of 
this chemical between the siliceous grains, so 
that the stone has a tendency to become 
splintery. Small pieces of mica are present. 

It has been largely used in London and 
examples may be seen in Southwark Bridge. 
Many public and private buildings in Edin- 
burgh are made of it, amongst which we 
may mention the Law Courts, Royal Exchange, 
“National Mooument,” and the University. 
It has also been exported to the Continent. 
Other Carboniferous sandstone quarries 

at Binnie, near Uphall, Linlithgowshire, where 
the stone is light brown or grey, and has been 
used in the New Clab House, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh, and the Bank at Greenock. Gif- 
neuch, near Glasgow, the stone being grey, 
fine-grained, easy to work, and m used in 
that city and the neighbourbood: its weather- 
ing qualities are variable. Hunter's Hill, also 
near Glasgow, and very similar in 

to that from Giffneuch. 





All this, however, is not workable|the present day. 


pavements, the Dandee being used mostly for| tribute to the pleasant appearance of neigh- 


The northern and southern parts of Jrelond 
produce good building sandstones, of approxi. 
mately the same geological age as those we have 
mentioned in Scotland. The Old Red Sani- 
stone affords fine-grained flagstones and tiles in 
the counties of Cork and Kerry, and it is in 
the upper part of this formation that some 
of the oldest known plants (Paleopteris 
Hibernica) have been obtained. Speaking 
generally, the sandstones are brown or reddish. 
and are durable, some in buildings of 
high antiquity being in good preservation at 
The sandstones of carbon. 
iferous age are largely worked. A large portion 
of Belfast is built of a fine-grained white free- 
stone from Cookstown, the excellence of which 
is apparent in the larger edifices in that city. 
There is abundant good material in county 
Antrim, near Ballycastile, close to the sea; and 
we must here n point out the lack of energy 
on the part of those who might develop a larze 
industry in stone in this part of Ireland. Its 
proximity to the sea, and other natural 
qualifications, are present to enable the stone 
to be easily shipped and sent to any port in the 


The Carlow flags «re of a dark-blae and grey 
colour, rather micaceous, and are rent to 
Dublin by canal. The upper part of the Trias, 
although so arenaceous in the western part of 
Antrim, does not, as a rule, furnish goot 
stones; but in the lower part they 
appear to be harder and more durable, whilst 
the stone is decidedly handsome, as may be 
seen in Belfast, Newtownards, and the neigh- 
bourhood. The prevailing tints are reddish- 
brown, yellow, and light-grey. 


*.* With reference to our remarks on the 

ing Quarries, near Farnley, Leeds, 

862, ante, the formation in which they occur 

siete the Jurassic (though it has been supposed 
to be so formerly), but the Carboniferous. 


Books. 


La Nécropole de Myrina: Fowilles exéculées ov 
Nom de l’Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. Par E. 
Porrier, 8. Reiacn, et A. Vevnixs. Texte 
et Notices par E. Porrier et 8. Retxact. 
Ernest Thorin, éditear. 

HIS is the first volame of the long-pr™ 
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the date of there excavations, has been to most 
people nothing bat @ name. y the site 
of the ancient city (now known as ) 
belonged to a gentleman of rare culture and 
liberality, M. Aristides- Baltazzi, whose 
name should be handed down in all honour to 
posterity. He offered to the French Govern- 
ment the privilege of excavating the necropolis 
known to exist on his perty. The French 
echool was not slow to avail iteelf of the offer. 
Three skilled archwologiste, M. Veyries, M. 
Pottier, and M. Reinach were sent out to direct 
the work. M. Veyries died before it was com- 
pleted. The present book is the result of the 
investigations Of his two collaborators. Their 
object they define to have been Y Metian, 
to determine the ancient site of Myrina; (2 

to explore methodically the whole of the Greek 
necropolis, and observe carefully the shape of 
the tombs, the manner of burial, and, if possible, 
to determine the chronology of the whole ; 
(3) to investigate the specialities of terra-cottas 


fabricated in Asia Minor and contrast their | of 


characteristics with those found in Greece 
yroper. 

' The third object is one of such general interest 
that we shortly summarise the results. M. 
Reinach and M. Pottier, with over six hundred 
specimens before thcm, had a task more interest- 
ing than difficult. They summarise their con- 
clusions, with that admirable lucidity which 
characterises French work, under five heads. 
(1) The Myrina terra-cottas show a number of 
types of great antiquity, originating, no doubt, 
in religious tradition and perpetuated long after 
the skill of the coroplast was equal to more 
finished work; instances of this are the seated 
Demeter figures. (2) In general the style of the 
terra-cottas shows the influence of the so-called 
“ Hellenistic,” t.e., Post-Alexandrian, art. Notice- 
ably we have a very small head, elongated 
limbs, realism in treatment of hair, all of which 
point back to the influence of Lysippos. (3) 
The Asia Minor coroplasts had an evident 
liking for the reproduction of motives popular 
in statuary, ¢.g., we have a number of small 
reproductions of the Aphrodite of Cnidos by 
Praxiteles, again of an Aphrodite Anadyomene 
wringing her hair; a crouching Aphrodite, the 
draped A phrodite possibly of Cos, usually known 
as the Venus Genetrix. This tendency adds, 
of course, greatly to the value and interest of 
the Myrina find. (4) Besides the general 
Hellenistic inflaence the Myrina terra-cottas 
show the more immediate and distinct action of 
the schools of Tralles and Rhodes,— ially 
in their love of complicated groups and sensa- 
tional gestures. (5) It is noticeable that we 
have distinct evidence to the effect that coro- 
plasts at Myrina borrowed their motives, nay 
more, their actual moulds, from their predeces- 
sors at Tanagra. Such are the general pro- 
positions established ; their justice is fully borne 
out by the examples given in the plates, fifty in 
the text and fifty full-page heliographs. To 
these is added an excellent topographical map. 





Order from Chaos: a Treatise on Land Tenure. 
By Wittiam Pirrtinc. London: Chapman & 
Hall, Limited. 1886. 

It is as well that on his title-page Mr. Pilling 
should explain what is the subject of his work, 
for, certainly, the chief title might refer to 
geology, or any other science, as much as to 
land tenure. The book contains,—to put it 
briefly,—a draft of an Act of Parliament to 
pat our land laws as the author thinks they 
should be. Most people are that some 
improvements are needed. The main difficulty 
is, how we are to carry out the required reforms. 
Mr. Pilling’s draft will not help us much : it is 
altogether too loose a compilation. For example, 
as regards county land offices, in his eighth 
article he begins by saying: ‘‘The administra- 
tion of the law shall in each county be under 
the supervision of the Lord Lieutenant,” It 
would be curious to see how such a loose rule 
would work in practice,—as a matter of fact, it 
may mean anything or nothing. 


Proposed Restoration of Dunblane 
Cathedral.The Elyin Courant reports that 
at a recent meeting of the heritors of the 
parish of Danblane, a handsome offer was made 
on behalf of one of their number to restore 
the nave of the cathedral to a place of worship. 
This offer was made on the condition that the 
heritors contribute a certain sum to assist in 
the restoration. It is stated that * 40,0001. 
would be required to restore the cathedral 
effectively.” 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
14,863, Ventilators, Shutters, &c. B. Clarke. 


This apparatus is chietly designed for use in 
ne 
ing and closing lights and ventilators as al is 
greenhouses, The power required is applied in a 
rames are thus held securely at 
any an —" the eaten of levers, A 
Spindie passes through a nut, and when 
the winch-handle actuating the same is revolvcd the 
t is lifted or lowered, A swivel-bearing is em- 
which accommodates itself to the various 
angles, the rod or spindle always being in a direct 
line with the frame of the light or ventilator. 


186, Flushing Cisterns. 0. Elphick. 


These improvements relate to that class of 
apparatus in which the discharge of water from 
flushing cisterns is effected by means of a syphon 
= into action by the discharge into it of water 

om a cylinder contained within the cistern. The 
syphon is here formed by carrying the discharge- 
pipe up within the cistern to a level above the top 

the tank, and by surrounding this upward pro- 
longation of the disc ‘pipe with another pipe of 
larger diameter but closed at the top, with openings 
into. it at the bottom for the passage of water. A 
pipe is led from the closed top of the outer syphon- 
pipe to the bottom of a cylinder contained within 
the cistern. The cylinder is fitted with a piston 
coupled to a lever in connexion with the pull-up 
mechanism of the closet to be flushed. Normally 
the piston is held up by the lever to the top of the 
cylinder, and as the cistern fills with water the 
cylinder can also fill “—_ the openings in its 
sides just below the piston. When the piston is forced 
downwards it forces water from the cylinder to the 
closed top of the outer syphon-pipe, which is then 
discharged in a direct downward Henotion into the 
open mouth of the inner syphon-pipe, starting the 
syphon and causing the remainder of the water to be 
sucked up between the inner and outer syphon 
tubes and discharged through the inner one, which 
forms the descending limb of the syphon. 


215, Window Fasteners. C. Horner. 


This is a screw fastener worked by means of a 
milled head into a socket fixed on the upper sash. 


364, Sash-Fasteners. J.T. Hyde. 


This is a lock fastener. The improvement consists 
chietly in the form of the plate, which is made with 
a cog | catch for the movab/e arm of the 
fastening. When pushed quite home the arm can 
be locked in position with a key. 

1,988, Discharge-Connexions for Baths, &c. 
John Shanks. 


The discharge orifice in the bottom of the vessel 
is provided with a flanged metal grating, and the 
mouth of the discharge-pipe below is brought up 
to it on the underside, and then fastened with a 
screw. It is claimed that in the case of earthen- 
ware baths, &c., this method of fastening is less 
liable to cause breakage. 

11,875, Automatic Flushing Apparatus. J. 
Tonge. 

The improvements which are the subject of this 
invention are designed to discharge water into the 
openings or spaces desired to be cleansed at 
regular periods, which periods may be adjusted as 
required ; this is effected by the use of a double 
vessel, which is alternately filled and emptied by 
the flow of water. 


12,539, Decoration of Girders. E. C. Allam. 


According to this maveniten, the by ap surfaces 
of wrought-iron girders are decorated by impressing 
thereon in the aeons of rolling a raised pattern, 
so that they may be used for fascias or friezes in 
buildings. When, for instance, a shop-front fascia, 
with a name, has to be introduced, a projection is 
rolled on the flanges so as to allow for the insertion 
of a metal panel, or the letters, bronze, cast-iron, 
brass, &c., may be affixed to the web of the girder. 


10.965, Hammers, &c. C. J. Grellner. 


invention consists of improvements in the 
Boo pe fastening the heads to the handles by 
means of a wedge in which a nail is driven and 
deflected by a groove in the wedge in such a manner 
that it turns outward into the wood of the handle, 
thus giving an additional security. 
11,590, Indicating Locks. E. Banfield. 
hiect of this invention is to provide a simple, 
Shonen yo ware means of showing on the outside 
of an apartment or eompartment when the same is 
ged. The apparatus consists of a disc, a cover 
plate, a guide plate with stops, and a crank handle 
with knob. The disc is attached to the key on the 
outside of door, and has the word Regeget, or 
some other suitable term, upon it. The cover p ve 
is fixed over this, having an opening through whic! 
the word on dise is brought to view when in posi- 
tion. The crank handle is attached to the key on 
the insideof the door, and when the handle is turned 
to fasten the door, the disc on the outside — 
the word thereon, and when turned to pcre 
door, the word is hidden by the cover plate. “ 
de with stops is fixed under the crank- 





andle to keep it in position. 





12,950, Shutter Hinges. B.C. Anderson. 


This hinge holds the shutters in an open position 
engaging automatically, and is so formed as to be 
braced and ed efficiently against the great 
force liable to be impressed on it in severe gales. 
The chief detail is in a peculiarly-formed dog and a 
ogee for connecting it, so that it may rise or sink to 

or disengaged. 


13,088, Securing Chimney Pots. E. Marland. 


According to this invention, a frame is made of 
cast iron, abcut 3 in. in depth, with an top, 
and forming a band or cap around the top of the 
chimney, which, when fixed, binds the brickwork 
together, and prevents the bricks or chimney pots 
from getting loose. 

13,182, Soldering Flaid. T. Garton. 


This fluid is designed to obviate the formation of 
- — g:* and ., produced by an admixture of 
seve uid ingredients in specific proportion 
notably chloride of zine and spirite of ammonia. — 

13,260, Perspective Drawing Apparatus. R. 
E. Creasey. 

By means of this little apparatus it is claimed 
that .he different parts of an object to be drawn in 
perspective may be reduced to the same scale, and 
also that the scale may be readily altered. It some- 
what resembles in outward form a small winding 
tape-measure, with a spindle at the top on which 
gradations are marked, and there is also a sliding 
nut. A small button at the end of the marked tape 
or string is held in the mouth while the nut and 
spindle are adjusted to the es it is desired to 
draw. When this is accomplished, the scale is 
found, and the instrument may be applied in the 
same way to the different parts of the building to 
be sketched, and the distances set off on paper. 


13,021, Fireproof Shutters for Stairways. 
H. Dale. 


This invention relates to the construction of an 
apparatus designed to prevent the spreading of 
fire from floor to floor, and consists of a corrugated 
iron shutter that is housed or boxed beneath the 
stairs leading to the floor above that in connexion 
with which the shutter is arranged, the said shutter 
being so constructed and mounted that it can be 
readily withdrawn from its housing and drawn to a 
position to cover the well or opening formed for the 
stairway. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Nov. 26.—14,414, W. Smith and others, Hinges 
for Step Ladders.—15,419, J. Hodges, Mortise and 
Rim Locks.—15,446, C. Steer and J. Stubbs, 
Norfolk Latches.—15,456, C. Appleby, Heating 
Chambers or Closets.—15,473, J. Winkler, Press 
for Moulding Building Blocks. 

Nov. 27.—15,493, J. Shanks, Lavatory Basins. 

Nov. 29.—15,542, J. Fisher, Latch for Doors, 
Windows, &c.—15,546, A. Henderson, Sypbon Trap 
ClosetjPans.—15,552, H. Lowden, Tiles for Roofing, 
&e.—15,553, W. Frost, Locks. —15,570, W. White, 
Flushing Cisterns. 

Nov. 30,—15,584, P. Walker, Ventilators. —15,603, 
F. Baker, Door and Window Fasteners.—15,607, G. 
& M. Stowe, Bolt for Doors, Windows, &c.— 15,609, 
G. Courtier, Drain Traps.—15,620, S. Timings, 
Closing Springs for Doors, &c.~- 15,622, J. Shaw, 
Cooking Ranges. 

Dec. 1.—15,678, H. Sulley, Glazed Pavement 
Lights.—15,714, W. Pfirsch and B. Kirchner, Pro- 
cess for the Treatment of Wood.—15,729, A. Wil- 
liams, Portable Dustbin. 

Dec. 2.—15,759, R. D. Ridder and W. Bennett, 
Heating Houses, Public Buildings, &c.—15,769, 
M. Crofton, Attachi Sash-lines to Frames.— 
15,779, W. Wrighorst, Bakers’ Ovens. 

Dec. 3.—15,803, A. Yates, Apparatus for Driving 
Saw Machinery.—15,815, G. Martin, Hoidfasts for 


Pi Ke. ji 

Dee. 4.—15,875, J. Co , Preventing the 
Rattling or Jamming of Windows and Doors.— 
15,904, R. Davison and W, Creed, Wood Block 


ooring. 
re t—15,995. S. Rogers, Fittings to Check the 
Rattling of Window-sashes.—15,948, H. Haddan, 
Alarms for Doors. —15,962, 8. and S. R. Chatwood, 
Locks. —15,965, C. Dobbs, Slag Block Paving. 

Dec. 7.—15,983, G. Courtier, Kitchen Ranges.-— 
15,988, H. Dunnil! and F. Smith, Tiles,—- 15,998, J 
Bryant, Alarms for Doors and Windows. —16,007, 
J. Dedden, Fastening Window-sashes. 

Dec. 8.—16,071, W. Meats, Joints for Earthen. 
ware Sanitary Pipes. —16,083, W. Sauday, Com- 
bined Mitre-cutter, Shoot, and Cramp. hee 

Dec. 9.—16,105, J. Craig, Ventilator.—16,115 
W. Matthews and Others, Grabs and Excavators. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12,914, W. Whitehead and A. Emiley, Heating 
Houses, Buildings, &c.—13,159, H. Price, Sanitary 
Dustbin. —13,431, C. Smith, Slides or Plates for 
Door-chains.—13,440, J. Parr and T. Kendrick, 
Sash Fasteners.—13,451, J. Clark, Door Fasteners. 
—13,555, J. Horrocks, Ventilation ef Buildings. — 
13.647, A. Stove, Automatic Catch or Fastener for 
Doors, Windows, &c. — 13,692, W. Popplewell, 
Clamping Devices.—14,010, J. Fenby, Stop Joint 
or Hinge.—14,015, W. Bagshaw, Plain and Corru- 

ted Sheet-iron Roofs.—14,124, C. Turner, Tubular 
Sorings for Doors. —14,128, P. Walker, Ventilating 
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Apparatus. —14,223, J. Tall, Concrete Wall Con- 
rnction.— 14,627, H. Dodd, age Og Be 
—}) 4,668, J. Waison, Ventilators.—14, 2d. est, 
Water-closets.—12,227, J. Goodwin, W indow-sasb 
Pastener.—12,336, J. Wood, Ventilator for Win- 
dows.—14,126, D. Wilkins, Chimney and Ven- 
tilating Shaft Tope.—14,5S4, S. Robson, Ventila- 
tion of Rooms.—14,442, A. Henderson, Fixing 
Door-knobs to Spindles. —12,463, F. Prouvay, Saws. 
13,695, G. Hattersley, Imitation Tiled Surfaces 
for Hearths, &e.—14,045, W. Granville, Electric 
Relis and Indicators. —14,054, F. Mori and R. 
Westley, Paint Broshes.—14,146, W. Bevan, Sash 
Pastener.—14,168, L. Dove and J. Bush, Sash Fas- 
tener.—14,305, H. Wilkes, Window or Sash Fas- 
teners.—14,491, R. Henry, Sash-line Fasteners. -— 
14.692, E. Cowper, Locks, Latches, and Bolts. — 


15 O17, M. Syer, Syphon Water Waste Preveoters. — Lah 


15,024, W. Sudbury and W. 5 burey, Chimney 
Tops and Ventilators. —14,356, T. Rees, M 
Tiles. —14,469, H. & A. Foster, Band-saw Frames. 
14.470, H. & A. Foster, Sawing Machinery.— 
14,637, F. Worsner, Fastener for French Windaws. 
French Windows, Doors, ke. — 14,837, H. Brom- 
head, Skylight or Fanlight Opener.—15,012, H. 
Macevoy aud Others, Portland Cement. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


15,820, EB. Pitber, Door-shield or en 
S83. S Phillips and S. Wise, Indicator — 
1.243, A. Foulé and P. Genreau, Retractory Bricks, 
Tiles, Ke. —1,372, J. Watson and H. Moorweod, 
Dog Grates, Fireplaces, &c.—3,115, G. Kyte, Self- 
locking and Burglar-proof Coal Plate.—7,726, J. 
Horrocks, Trapping and Ventilating Water-c:o-ets, 
and Drains connected therewith. —10,829, C. Dobbs, 
Scoria Paving Blocks. — 1,282, J. O'Callaghan, 
Securing Door Handles or Knobs to les. — 
7,599, W. Pitt, Traveller Cranes. —],496, T. Cramp- 
ton. Electric Belle.—1,654, A. Gold, yn 
2.073, G. Lazenby, Kilns.—5,973, J. Grant, Tenon- 
ing Apparatus.— 13,879, J. Craig, Combined 
Latches and Locks.—15,235, W. Macrone, Check- 
ing the Time of Arrival of Workmen.—1,362, 
Hunter and J. Tarnbull, Kitchen Ranges. —1,913, 
E. Shorland, Chimney and Ventilating Cowls.— 
5,942, F. Stent, Door Spring. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPORT. 


Decemegs 6. 
By Saurus, Rex, & Co. 
Kentish Town—3 and 6, Cathcart-street, 35 years, 
SGT CUES GER. seccisncnsainseccvetvennimaiinis etraniian 
By Weatmrastt & Gury. 

New Cross-road— Nos. 477, 478, and 481, term . 
years, ground-rent 340. ooo... cccceceeerseereee 1,988 
Ground-rent of 191. a year for 39 years............... 
Bicomsbury—64, Marchmont-street, 14 years, 
ground-reat 13/. 13s. ............... ; ove 
eae rt Nottingham street, 32 years, 


Le 





TF FORK EERO RET HOE HOR OO ee ee ORS CeO CROSS 130 
Nos. 10,11, and 12, Waterloo-terrace, 34 years, 


ground-rent i5/. 
Decrwses 7. 
By A. Ricwanps. 
Shoreditch—A fourth share in 5 to 18 (odd), Ebor- 
street, 144 years, ground-rent, 17/. 1%............. 365 
Tottenbam-—2 to 8, and 7 to 12, Union-row, 381 
years, ground-rect 241. ............ ve 





210 
By Tucrcoop & Maarry, 
Piccadilly—38, Great Windmill-street, freehold... 3,080 
Haverstock-billi—23, Crossland-rosd, 70 years, * 
ground-rent 5/. 


adi oe Sockahiaiing, OS panier aie . 
,; By Wiiaerssow & Born. 

West Brighton—3, Second. svenue, aud 8, Virtoris- 

mews, freehold .........cce-ceeres0s seiiiedlibaesacaais 


Decemers 8. 
By Resuwoern & Srevers. 
Hammeremith—7, Sterch-green-road, 65 years 
ground-rent 6/. ......... ER 


5,509 


| By C. A. Ricmanps. 
Mottingham—Ground-rents of 741., reversion in 
-Oyears ...... spimennapetcedihaiitetetinssiamiaames. econesoooees 1,4.0 
ae Be Bares & Soy, 
ubaurn—6, St. Julian’s-road, 78 ground. 
Bw ea weiiniidins : ee 330 
Nos 93, 96 tc di, St. Saline engi 36 2 
ground-rent . ae ~e 2,386 
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y Mcitert, Booxrss 
Hyde Park—2), Cambrid -equare, nt stabling 

4 years, ground-rent 3i/. 108.0000 f 3,310 
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ollowsy—33, ur- . , 
4 years, ground-rent 
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235 | stances, the roofs are of straw. So serious Dias 


THE BUILDER. 


Walworth—19 and 141, East-street, freehold ...... £1,4 | of 


Ground-rent of 151.8 , term 68 years ...... 
Kennington 9m, Baward-street, 87 years, 








MEETINGS. 
Sarcupay, Dacumenn 18. 
Crystal Palace Schoad of Engineering.— Award of Certi- 


ficates. 1 p.m. 
Mornay, Decewers 20. 
l Institute A Britioh Architects. — 
see 


, ; : 
extending to @ depth of betwen 

| et re-sold or leased by 
building purposes, and , 


ite i and shops is now in 
* Marble: ite as ed Course of 
"Bociaty , Arts reece need : bm, the entrance to the dept 
on “ The Pri and Practice of centre. The works at the depit 
IV. 8p.m. carried 


| 21. of the out under the superintendence 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Professor Alex. B. W. thelr Company's engineer and surveyor and by 
Kennedy, on “The Use and Equipment of Engineering workmen. : 

watories.” § p.m. The New Roof at the King’s Cross Rai). 
ieee and other ae oS Wiskisanounens in the} Station.—The re-erection of the roof to 


SS way a King’s Cross Station, now in 
: a will extend over a considerable pericd, 
Miscellanea, t the arrangements are such that the traffic 
— will in no way be interfered with. The massive 
Endowed Schools, Caerleog, Mon. — In | travelling stage which has been erected contains 
answer to advertisements, eighteen sets of | about 14,000 cubic feet of timber and 240 tons 
designs from various parts of E were | of iron. The lower portion of the stage consists 
submitted for the above, from which the plans | of immense balks of timber, bolted and riveted 
of Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, architect, Newport,| together, and resting on a series of wheels 
were selected and unanimously decided upon,| running on metals. These timbers firm the 
subject to consideration of his estimate of the| base of the structure, and support four iron 
cost of erecution. girders, each upwards of 100 ft. in span. The 
Draycott Drainage.—The Shardlow Rural| working stage has been erected on these 
Sanitary Authority have instructed Mr, W. H. | gi , and rises in three tiers to a height 
Radford, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., sanitary engineer, | of between 80 ft. and 90 ft., being carried 
Nottingham, to prepare a sewerage scheme for| up to about 12 ft. below the top of the 
the district of Draycott. This hitherto rural; present arched roof, upwards of 100 ft. 
village appears likely to increase rapidly in| high, which is to be replaced by a new roof of 
population. A large factory is in course of | similar design, but con+tructed of iron and 
erection, and new streeta are being set out;| glass instead of wood and glass. The first 
therefore it is urgently necessary to provide| section of the work is now being proceeded 
some proper method of sewage disposal for|with. Messrs. A. Handyside & Co., bridge and 
the old and new populations. The surrounding| roof builders, of Derby and London, are the 
country is very flat, being chiefly meadows on| contractors for the works, which are being 
the banks of the river Derwent. executed under the superintendence of the com. 
Fires through Lightning in Denmark. y's engineer in-chief. It will be remembered 
The yearly destruction of property in Denmark| by many of our readers that the roof over the 
caused by lightning is very great. Thus it | eastern half of the station was reconstructed 
appears from the report recently issued by the | some years ago. The original roof (of which 
insurance companies in Denmark that during |the western half is now being removed) was 
the year April, 1585-86, no less than 115 fires | remarkable from the fact that the semicircular 
were caused by lightning, the damages paid | roof principals were built up of laminw or layers 
in respect of the same being nearly a quarter|of boards clamped together. There were no 
of a million sterling. This is to the/tie-rods. The result was a very light and open 
almost total absence of lightning condaetors on | roof, which, although it bas not falfilled al! the 
country houses and farms where, in in- | expectations of its designer ( Mr. Lewis Cubitt), 
has yet stood very well, it being now thirty-four 
since it was put up. Illustrations of it, 
ing ite constrnction, were given in the 
Builder for Oct. 2, 1852. 
The Action of Water on Metal Pipes.— 
of the action of 
























thie matter become, that some of the i 
companies propose that either a considerable | show 
redaction in premium shall be allowed on 
buildings provided with conductors, or that the 
companies shall fix them at their own expense. 
It is calculated that all country dwellings in | water | 
Denmark might be provided at a cost of about | attention of Mr . From investigations 
300,000%. made by this gentleman at Grenoble. and 
The London Tramway Company's New | quoted in the (esundheits-Ingeniewr, it would 
Depot at Clapham.—The London Tramway | appear that water containing organic matter in 
Company have just completed a and com- | sointion attacks iron pipes very speedily. Fe 
modious new depdt in High-street, Clapham, for| has made many analyses of water conveyed in 
the accommodation of the horses and cars| iron and also of water known to have 
engaged in those districts of the company’s attacked pi in a manner which led to the 
traffic which are situate between Clapham and | formation of what are described as” acabs, or 
Westminster, Blackfriars, the Borough, and Old | carbuncles of oxide of iron.” Taese scabs have 
Kent-road. The has been constructed on | been found to consiet mainly of hydrated oxide 
a site on the south-east side of High-street,| of iron, and contained 5 to 10 per cent. of 
close to the company’s Clapham terminus, an matter. If from this it may be con- 
old mansion and grounds, occupying an area of | claded that the destrnctive action is due to the 
between four and five acres, having been -| presence of 
chased by the company for that purpose. Upon some explanation of the reason why, in some 
the central portion of the site two of | instances, cast-iron pipes resist corrosion, 
stabling bave been erected on the oe and | although in other cases, as at Grenoble, they 
south sides, st eastward to a length | become speedily covered with rust-carbuncles. 
of about 400 ft. with a roadway 60 ft.| The manner in which soft water may influence 
or 70 ft. in width dividing each range of ipes has been considered in a reper 
stabling. There are twenty-four stables, each by Dr. White, Medical Officer of Healt! 
stable having accommodation for twenty horses, | of Sheffield, in which are uoted some rn. 
or 480 horses in all. The roadway between| ments conducted at the Hygienic Institute 
them forms a spacious i , along|Pesth. Water, after baving through 8 
which four lines of rails have been laid down. 39 métres in length, was found to conte!’ 
The company’s cars will be stored in this shed | from 0085 to 47 milligrams per litre of -_ 
at the close of each day's traffic, there being | the latter percentage only occurring gpa 
standing-room for between seventy and eighty | water had remained in the pipe for one mo! “ 
cars. The shed is covered in by an ornamental mente are briefly referred to in te 
glass roof, supported on light iron principals of the Institation of Civil Pugr 
and girders, the contracters for the roof being | neers, vol. Ixxxv., p. 64, where information “ 
Mesers. Morton & Co. Beyond the stables and| sought concerning the ion afforded / 
the pipes internally with a coating . 
wt and the results * ef tipi 
apartments, | ments bearing upon this ion. In Germany, 
and @ number of loose boxes for horses when Sariteeriand, ana other galvanised it 
under medical treatment. At the north-west ee ee i den conveyance witho 
left : 
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Bottersen 08 tnd OB. Onegai ince 166 
ground-rent 12/. cae = bh 
| By Cc. c. ‘ T. M Pe Hee hee ee *eee 

Whitechapel road— No. 48, term 198 pease ground 

ste ea iar emcee OO 

ma meseanen panvtionese 

“ Bag isl, oe en iil th 4 

anit setiit-ctnhthesbapasteninnas 
ground-rent, 6/. bal mi se! ; 205 
3 By C. ‘ H. —.— ... 
Weyesltgn, Baker-street—Two freehold houses and 
a COO HHH OO8 Oe cee ene ees 
er LE LB ORE 820 
By BE. Srimsos,. 

Denmart-hill—Ground-rent &l., reversion in 69 

FOOTD cicesecoccoesscons i on 1,900 


corner im Austria this material is 
of the entrance from High-street, two blocks | forbidden by law. 
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Sale « a Boling at Ilford.— 
The second portion of t Oaklands Park Est PRIC 
ate ES C : 
at Ilford was offered for sale on Monday last, at URRENT OF MATERIALS. TE a 
the oe —— Tiford, by Mesers. Baker &| TIMBER, 5 ABERCARNE.—For BDERSE. 
Sons. e estate is situate about ten minutes’ reenheart, B.G . 8% d, 2, 5, a, | S04 offices, at Te ncterssthe erection of j 
ad , ‘ , A a Pub 
walk from the Ilford Station of the ocak Teak, E.I. pt ws “er 610 0 70900 ar Newport, architect ge mneuthehinn. ; oo 
fastern Railway, having ite principal frontage wo een a Se! we 8 Ae rene & Sen, Newbrid 
‘o the main high road to Romford, and extend- Bi SO, ocean otc " 3 0 : ; 2 7 wport, Mon. (accepted) ... £1,215 0 0 
‘og northwards to the boundary of the Great og 1, seen sis 260 310 0 | , CERMON DSEY.—For the erecti 
Hastern goods depét. A n ite » See 42 rations end additions to ion of six houses, and 
we 0 ¢ ew road between k — ,ee 4a 0 | Paulin and Maltby st one house and cae 
w ft. and 5O ft. wide, designated Oakla ae pihidsiedécnaieusiinn 210 0 410 0 | Mr. Edward Crosse, archit Ng Mr, William J. Perrin. 
Park Avenue, has heen const 1 through — Pies, Oenste el (: Se ae ee : 3 Bullers ...... oie ect, Bermondeey-square :— ° 
ventre of the estate. Upwards of fifty houses | Lath, Dactei PY sisieiiitiniaizies Hess, &- 3. & J. Greenwood nnn go ee 
and shops have already heen erected at the at P oa fathom 300 ; ; 0 Spencer & Co. Seneereneunensenneniniet 1.964 0 > 
western end of the estate. The nu Wainscot, teen 1ieettnesevenconsees 40 0 0 _ ep lmeapecer-epaaememacenesee 1917 0 0 
fered ee ee aaa Mrennocennassnenes log 21 »>10 0 G. Potto 1,910 
plots 0 ered on Monday was seventy-five, of » “i tgp a - : 0 400 Ww Ay oem ~~ 2 0 
which twenty-four were shop plots facing the . inland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 7 0 ~ ee W. F. bene Seals 1,844 0 0 
main high road. There was & very nu ' Riga i sd Si itiemnninn ae > : a sessoesesene ae pianemnerental — 0 0 
attendance. The auctioneer, in alluding to the St. Petersburg, Ist yellow. io 0 7900 tite & C0." wnessersnseascscnsn 1737 9 : 
advantages possessed by the estate for building - meme - 9 _ >? © Accepted. ‘Tender se 1,960/. 38, 7d. } 
purposes, pointed out that in addition to rail. Swot white - ea wa ¢ nines ee OOS ANN, A 
way communication with the City, the Wane tee? 600 15 0 0 BURGESS HILL (Sussex iin ee 
way ony termed wudaaly 4 silo the present | Cansde, Piss ia 790 i710 9 conde Geen ate oan, anh cela ool 
that very shortly a line of trams would pass the a i Bid ws snenrveeen 1 0 0 7 e- pe sept Son... the Burgess Hill Local Board — 
estate. The several plots have frontages of »» Spruce, Is Barsononet acon : 00 800 be art Sa etn ert ey cr oe . 0 
5 ft. and 17 ft. each, with depths varying from ae Srdand2nd...... 5 : : ll 0 0 5. Parsons cigs inenaner - we 0 
ee to 60 ft., and at the east end of the estate Battens, all Minds” Mia See te 8 Se aan ol 8 0 
a plot having a frontage of 57 f —~s seag—o-nmege ar sgten coe me NN ea 896 0 0 
ain wi ae ntage t. to the| Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in., P 12 0 0 W. Cunliffe, Dorking (accepted) 9 0 
000 fe, fe and containing an area of about| geerg’ “™ cae iucsaunices: nn 844.15 0 
+) (MR . Re ne a ee aioe 
ere t., is reserved for the erection of a large une wiiteceaensesvesssseseereerrees ’ ; 013 0 | DARENTH (Kent).—F inti ’ 
otel. There was @ close competiti a i } 0 8 6 | other works, at -—For painting, distemperip d 
, petition for the | Cedar, Cu mm we}. @.@ F Dartfc the Asylum for Imbecil gfe 
a lots submitted, all of which were sold Recodcres ihc. fot 003 0 0 34 deta Diaeea for the Managers of es oo licen 
the plots for the erection of pri a en 00 28 00% , istrict, under the superi strepemten 
re rivate : i aiinadtnntechatenieen 34) 4 & C. Haret vie perintendence of 
being disposed of at prices maging from ‘OL to “Be. 1 hecnageligasenentons ww eek Ral audiele" architects, Leadenhall-street. Quantities 
.) ps * < e meinen earenaceesen } . ~ 
15i. vach, whilst the shop plots facing the main ee ee ee ne. sesces 24° 0 - w Auaeed Dalston ..........000-.. £1,771 ! 
road realised 231. and 261. each Tobesco ” wa @O& €¢6 4 boar rews, East Margate ......... cave 5 0! 
Son veenns GORE aden : oh sel eo 004 006 OF Wonton ne Ine 
. Vj ." $.— According to Maple Bird’ Se 00 4 00 6 T. Wild envorn, Black heath ceecece 1097 
enna ‘ournal the Miecive-Techather, die Bird 6-070 n+ srorenrernrn 006 008 T. Wilder, Gravesend. ...cesreewerve 007 13.9 
CO > . > od Rore, RE AA ETS A QS . oO i" \-—spemigeateaae im 
rps! br great importance as regards the fatare RIO aie aman eacareareree re ton 700 W000 Robeon, Sevetieedh , RRRNORE > 8) 0 0 
of lighting by gas has recently been made b Sei ieimerrvotteteren 600 000 Proctor, Woolwich ..........-c..ses. 807 0 0 
Dr. Auer, of Vien ‘i : y : sovensesonsnoseconseseesnecees 5 0 0 = Church & Co. Cole —— oe veresreescecers 790 0 0 
rs na, Viz., an incandescent Satin, St, Domin 17 0 © , , man-stree . 
light said to be as brilli | gas on Wi TO nereccessssece: foot 006 0 A. Whelch, Dover .., Se SR 0 0 0 
ae as brilliant and pleasant as the| wore. ene 5 0 dha (a. 730 0 0 
€ ectric ligbt and atill 50 Walnut I is "i ae as ana 9 7 0 l 0 Lille Pall-r: OOF CORED CORED O ee eee eOE eee 775 0 0 
. ‘ per cent. cheaper than ’ ERR Ee 0 0 ys > CALL... sccccceee 
—s gas. It is generally ae ise me te eres weenee + 0 0 56 Vinor gg Southgate eer ccceecseseve an Re : 
the electric li Pregatty gor & Co., Poplar ..... 
pid . light, through Edison's celebrated METALS. T. A. Bone, ane 660 0 0 
~ ery, vegan to be used in earnest as Ww. F, Hadlow, Dover(accepted) Sates oon 00 
engineers did their utmost to introduce i Inow—Bar, Welsh,in London...ton 47 6 415 0 FARNBOROUG! 1 Fe — gh 
rovements i , : " » in Wales ...... . ; OUGH.—For vi : ; 
ye . into the system of gas-lighting. |, Staffordshire, London ...... 426 4 7 6 | road, Farvborough, for a Bag tyne veoneg in Alexander- 
ae re ese was the Siemens gas-generating Sheets, single, in London ......... : - : : 0 © | architect, Aldershot :— r. H. W. Bolton. Mr. 8. Friend, 
ii } : a ; : 
: vt which i8, however, only suitable for the a -— . ... eearereen 60 0 , - > — J. IIT cnsiantiitsreeebancitienns £1,233 0 
“6 ting of large rooms, and the hyd oe cut. Sir oh ectiaatil 515 0 ate 6@ " Garland .crseresseesereesentenen 1, 75 (0 ° 
ncandescent lamp invented by th S E Britich. cak Seabright & Son ......... scavaneaniens: 976 0 0 
engineer H ps y e Swedish ,~™ e and ingot ton 43 0 zs 4 A ED wbeedecetéstesnce R70 
‘eal ’ err Fahnebjeim. Dr. Auer’s in- a ni RIT “0 : = 0 0 E, Kemp, Frimley (accepted) ......... 823 3 ° 
Rapes yar the same principle as the a 510 0 82 0 0 | HAMPSTEAD.—F 
"? "5 ring 4 eM tin in Rete | Deane MBAS sneeecciceccs-o.-2D 99 0 0 3910 0 | sewers, layi .—For the construction of brick and pi 
e body | Y= , laying dow ipe 
to whiteheat. But i y ttow Mert ... ying down new granite carriag pr 
using magn a mnd@uhadhiin ao #@ i i$®™| —T Te = rong ay: — emtee other works in mers 
, eRia les ‘ es , therewit ‘ for the pur . in connexion 
oylindan athe needles, Dr. Aner employs a Pig, Spanish .............0--c000+-+: ton 1215 0 0 0 stead, lepwunemiadl for a Men High-street, Ac., Hamp- 
of which is wi ¢ a d sides, the composition ae, Rnclis 908 brands............ 300 00 ; sir J. Bazalgette, engineer ee Board of Works. 
is kept strictly secret. The , English ...... ric 13 17 6 G. Elkington 7 
onal " gas flame senes 140 0 : qeacineninnumidsinninigeenteonnenn AUN 
osed in the cylinder and over the whole i ———- some gr eee aaatteneere ates aman: 9500 0 
placed on another gas cylinde oe ilesian, special ............+ ton 1410 0 urch & CO. ....s-0ccesereess "48 
of the cylinder. By the heat| Ordinary brands es 1412 6 ©, neat cc ccs seceacarvesnessercees 8,189 0 0 
a gas flame the incombustible body emits | T*— nue ae oe wa? i, HOE ienecnstoctiarctareentiianns 7,803 0 0 
, azzling whip: Mobs, whdeh- le quite ae Trohearne & C0........ccesessccssccesesse Lm 0 0 
nd which is said to excel the ot j . ly, Aectealion _.. seme) aan ton ~ : 0 000 .. Mowlem & CO. ...ccccccceeees aa SORE eens : 4 
vrillianey. As | seweawemnens LB 0 OO OY SEE Batley nan snancnarna 6,773 0 0 
Rasa gas-light consumes only 57 to 75 litres ©. FORM ncomnevon seoceseeasoone ses ° ; 
gas per hour wh lucing a ligh 0 Accepted, subject to inquiries, 
to between twenty and thirty a rb an — HARLOW (E For bu: 
whereas the candles, | Linseed ...........csssesereseeere ten 20 0 0 20 5 © | Chapel, at hs ssex). — For building new Wesleyan 
burners now general! Cocoan , t Miil, near H 
sume from 150 to 220 hates pe — use con- Gaston” OCOCRIR 22. r0rccccerrescorserses 3710 0 «0 0 o | architect, Dashwood Hosse New Bread a — _— 
duci ° r hour in pro- - caiman eeve 2619 0 0 Hunt, Hod dies reet :— 
mp equal to from eleven to oo a eae, love pine a2 2 wt = Nicholls Rarer, siete oe 8 
c i candles. The incombustible cylinder i = en gee De EE B>- Burton & Son, Sawbridgeworth -...... 375 ° 0 
Os : , pe OWT... see ceceeeseren +s tome < 
hour po little, and lasts from 600 to 1,000 Cottonseed, refined .........csceseseese i8 10 : 19 ‘6 ; + eae Stortford” ...... 365 0 0 
were whilst it may be replaced in a cou " of ewe and SE cacseinariomensctinones 00 & ; woiistens Accepted. 
. — Gas of inferior quality ma C “ a Heating, © 5. ~.. sinieiigdinsiinenngions @00 000 ILKESTON.—For one pair of villa resid 
ised, even hydrogen which i y aiso ” Pofined ..........0-s0see000 s 00 13 0 o | Mr.Charles Woollercroft, is. Geovse Tir oo for 
times cheaper than 1c 1 four or five Tearerriss — ie Likeston -— m, architect, 
— that the Aner incandesc Ba san § ~smei03 aaa eaten ent. 180 000] Jit Nicklin, Iikeeton ~ ee 0 0 
¥¢ ace “li sat “ cn 416 0 
»ecome a dangerous rival of the esas nd . MBY | Stockholm  .....ccorcesceeeeeees noel ©1650 O18 © 4 Shaw, Likeston ... 1325 0 . 
ric ight. Archangel  .......+:cccseesesrensennerees 010 6 011 0 —— wee en wee 1530 0 0 
a ISLINGTON.—For alteration 
CONTRACTS. ublic-bouse, Caledonian-road, oy Me. . «<4 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number “Pion. - 
cent 0 eR OE : oe x0 0 0 
Nature of W | Sa KENSINGTON .— 
ork, or Materials, By whom required. | architect, Surveyor, or Tenders te be 81, 33, 89, 91, 93 aes, poe Ha 73, 7” 77, 78, 
— Bagmeer. delivered. Page. | ton, W., for Messrs. Hoare & Co ok Bes “Chap. 
Broken Granite and Flints ee mivere’-_|____ | man, & Thomas, surveyors, Belgrave-rosd AC eps 
Sores and Material. .neae Sovorcovesenaneveset Southend Local Board.. | F. H. Tulloch ........... Dec, 2ist |i Aad. ceninsinsvahdinncsibinnseitionnalios £3,238 0 0 
Ore ed cena oetiitaenceeevss shinee] Botan Correia | Brown ..ccsooesceeeeeen Dec. 23rd | ii AES YS 
Oatfall Sew ienesevsscvebentouay Gee | cw mieatennincaal nso arsed ee Aanfeld Spee nme: een 1,985 0 0 
alan erage, &e., Works FORTY cevceserevenseeess HL, Facques........-.ecceeees d ii Saree sow ceeees enccsnecerenenesneeenesen ces 2,984 7 8 
Cast tea Wee es Bow, Ba ...0.-.. Beraet BG. Aa... | ve Mansbridge ..... Dee. 20th ii. ay ys DS eS IE AD . oe 0 0 
. ought Iron for Bridge .............. of HM, Works .. | Official .....-.-0-cvvoreeee Dec, 3ist |i, hg 4 cpclecasaneaneeiaills 839 0 0 
cithenware Sewer- Pipes gp aomensiats Sheflield Corporation... | Robt Davidson .......... ge ag Lorden & 800 nescence BERD OG 
peti and Materials , cacsstebasesssesceee, Belfast Town Council... | J.C. email csi smisnen oh |t Henry Smith & Son (accepted). ...... 2,787 0 0 
ow School, Abettillery wenencnremneseree Liverpool | Corporation | Oe i-orwrmn | 380° Sth Se OR TS cose ger 
Pipe eying, BO, wanasasmmnnrnrsnen| Ot struth School Bd.| W.D. Blossleyi cnn | JO tick iis | Me DS DON. For alternties Inn, for Mr Jobu Clayton. 
Geant ructure for Vieduct... eee a s —— D. M. F. Gaskin ......... | Jan. lith | ii, Mr. R.O yall , oln’s Iun, for Mr John Clayton. 
Reconet out Tomeal y etiigas ee denen Great — y. Co. ae aad do. ‘ii. re or sop, architect, nnn _-_ 
ingine & OFKHOUSE ...4.. 0600000 Lambeth Guardi , o. ii. TY anita GP Oni I ea A GRRE ES 
Grenite Ce eenares Harbour ..............., L. B and 8 c Ry, Co. ; ———_ vneees | Jan. 12th | xiii - 5 ot sone = : : 
ho. .-.."') et, Board of Works s Boketet wawnvme| Foe Stet |i Higgs & Hill <i So SA " gas 0 0 
iii Not stated a li Ww. F. Croaker Seeeerceeseseneseteesserese 384 0 0 
; - Accepted, subject to alterations, 
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LONDON.—For new di at the 
Oxford-street and W 


ardour-street, 
Land Investment y, Limited. Messrs. H. H, 
































Collins & Banister , architects :— 

Weave B NRVC cccccevececsseercecencseees £26,059 ? 
8. T. Bird...... Se Cl 

Perry B CO.ccccncecccseesssenceesnnneetenees M910 0 
a cue «424,880 0 
Bywaters ....... seceee §64284,880 0 
Nightingale .........csscsssseeseessseeeres 24,650 0 
1) Sense . Be7 0 
J. O, Richer lse®  .....0000..ceewerenee 73,540 : 
J. Mowiem & Co. .....+.+. , : 
— seas a neeeimeenenaieammlil : 
Greem Wed ......cccesennscneresenesersonese 22,918 0 
Ashby & Horner...........-..seeses-seseeees 22,818 0 

cel DD. cancdaceses. cocenuseeusn~eet 

Rate PO nnccncmnnninnnnn Ge 
OS ea en ee 22,200 0 
DOWNS ..c000-+ KC 
Lawrence & BOD ..........cc.sescereneeneves 21,839 © 
mre BD OO nccccccecsenseeeroecestocem gee © 
Ward & Lambie.....ccscccoccss-scovss-see 31,088 8 
Kirk & Ramdall  .......cccss-ecceccersssee 70,860 0 
Jockeon & Todd ............<0..-----.--.-. 90,300 © 


aed 


LONDON.—For alterations to the Dreghorn 
Thos. Goddard 


public-house, Haverstock-hill, for Mr. 
J. Walker (accepted) ............-.<ccereeees £350 0 


a ee — 
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LON DON.—For the erection of the Yorkshire Grey 


Hotel, corner of Beer-lane and Lower 


Mr. W, Seckbam W itheringtos, architect, Mark-lane :— 















































W. L, Medlamey..........-cccce<cscesecececrers £6,300 0 
: Olirey ‘ ps Saer 9 
‘ ’ 
F. R. Turtle .. ° 6,506 0 
Ww. ania 6.48) 0 
J. Grover B BEB ..ccoccccccccccesesscsce ~~. 5,488 0 
Staines & Son......... . $280 0 
G. a a acoceeeewee ee . 
i. ic. ersgil os , 
W. Downs ........ 6,425 0 
PF. Higgs........ 5,400 0 
J, Alla B Gee cccconccccenccstescctssessttitis 5,330 0 
HM. Harbrow & Co. ........cc0rcce---ce0ses 6,310 17 
Prestian B Os. ...ccscsisesesciivtistnen: ee © 
W. H. Lascelles & C0. ..ccccencscesssee 5,236 © 
G.&J. Green encecees . 5195 0 
©. FP. Be cencsvenccensssccccnuanseneninili 6.177 0 
E. C. Howell & B08........c0.0:sc00ss00000. 5,109 © 
GD. TRSOES, cccceccrcccscnmnctbercenctttaiiiins 5,060 0 
Be, Bik: SI csimeiscnsialtitbitiatiniiiatinitiniliten 4,550 0 
Charch & Co..... 4,875 0 
WW. & FF. CGR eccscessacsescwosevnseins 4530 0 
BK. A. Roome ... . +—_6n0 0 
G, Stephenson .......c0crrcccees-++soreereee 4,669 0 
T, TEGRED nccccccecesesenmesnnenn ee, 
J. D. TRNION cccccacsccccemenesdian 4,629 0 
Sy o SIG coccscesenenennintiennens ne 
Spencer & Co... oone eee. ae 
FS . £647 0 
T. Knight, Sidcup ......... 4,56) 0 
, Sey GOR centatrtencercrinations: Ge Ss 
SS (RR ee 
Patman & Fotheringham (accepted). 4,253 © 
[Architect's estimate, 64,3401. | 





LONDON.—For sanitary works at the Kennel Club, 
8.W. Mr. B, Groom, architect, 


No. 6, Cleveland-row, 
QYWueen Victoria-street :— 








W optaer Smith & Son --. £187 © 

er weer siciateciiniiais se Fl 

ackeridge, 6, Leinster-strect, W.* ... 116 @ 
S Accepted. 





ecoooeooceoooecececoeoosseoeooeooseoeose 


NEWHAVEN .—For the carrying out of a new drai 


system for the town of Newha 
Kad'‘ord, A.M.1.C.E., Nottin 
Small & Sons, Handsworth, Birming- 
vv-seneeees £8,631 0 


. 


R Cowdery, Newent, Gloucester- 

RR LE RAINED 8,239 13 
J. W.&J. Neave, Leytonstone ...... 8,285 0 
J. Longley, Crawley, Brighton ..... 7.969 0 
J. Dickson, St. Albans, Herts......... 7,791 3 
a & Co., &. Albans, Herts... 7,250 0 
4. T. Whettam, Weymouth ............ 7,169 0 
Meats Bros., Nottingham ............. - 6,690 0 
J. Harrison, Brighton..................... 6,500 0 
W. Cuncliffe, Dorking .................. 6.117 0 
J. M. Goodwin, Kilburn... 5,085 0 
J. Edmon Edmonton............... 6,848 0 
J. Heyward, ID  ccchccansenectia 5,487 0 


ven, Sussex. Mr. W. H. 
engineer : 


eococeoce#oose ©& 





THE BUILDER. 





























SOU THAMPTON.—For the of Scholing 
Girls’ School, for the St las Rates Bchocl Board. Mr. 
Ww. H.M architect :— 

Honey & Mitchelmore ............. £506 6 0 
Kimber im . , e666 
Stevens & Sons...... . 890 0 
Franklin... on 670 0 0 
BB, BRIO  wcraccinvconseuntinecnnssumnniecsenginns 6&1 0 0 
J. Crook... . 810 0 
J. W. Rowland 530 0 0 
T. J. —. hiecematmmmunbeenansatineseniin = ; : 
oon desiiineeveneonnniesanenebaneenennnin = . ° 
BOD ckcaceesstnectomnees m4 2 & 
H. Carden (sccepted) ....i..-cccseceseesees 442 10 0 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— For private improvement 
works, in Tunnel-road, &c., for the Conk Board. Mr. Wm. 




















Bren C.E., surveyor :— 

o sessnvecseedel oan 16 3 

Streeter, Croydon ” 16 11 

Cortell one 1,027 19 10 

RAUNRUREED. csnsencdecasecibasnncens 1,026 11 15 

W. Cunliffe, Dorking (accepted) ... 87 1 & 

H , Covestry.... cer te 

Marshall, Brighton ...... ‘ale 8a 7 10 
Roedewaking, #c., Sidcup.—Mr. H Owen, of Seven. 
oaks, writes say that his tender of 3861. in this com. 
included fencing, and that he did not give a tender 


or pond. We inserted the list as it was sent to us, 





Stabling, Portland Mews.—Lisat received, th with- 
out sender's name. Lists cannot be Seeveedl anne Coamieed 
for by the sender. 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR NEXT WEEK.—<As we 


= SS ee usual next Lists of 
enders for insertion in our next must reach us not lefer 
than 4 p.m. on WEDNESDAY, 


December 232. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 
Registered Telegraphic Address,“ Tun Buitpsa, Lowpos.”’ 


CHRISTMAS WEEK.-“THEBUILDER® tor the Week 
ST cel on SHURE Advertisenseuts 

















ticns tn Banding 
CONTINUE the same, must be at the Office by TEN 
ecleck on TUBSDAY Morning. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


eeree #288 88 Oe 


Office in to Advertisements, and 
tizongly recommends that of the latter OOPIES ON LY shouid be sent, 





The “NEW YEAR’S NUMBER” ¥' be puttished 
— a) ftps d 
iasue should be sent to the Office as carty as 





PERSONS ie ** The Builder,” bave Replies addressed 

te roe Covent Garden, WC. 
free of on a eS a 
a sent, together with eufficient stampe 
eorer postage. 





Pusratp. To all parte of Americe, Austrailia. and New 
dy sayabie "te DOUGLAS EDRINIER. 
Publisher, 6, Catherine-street, | 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FORKIGN CIR. 
CULATION, is ieeuned every week. - 




















Eprtion of “Tas Buitpen” printed on thin 


, for foreign Circulation, is issued every 


i 
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Best 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BOX GROUND. COOMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO, Lo. 
Corsuam, WILTs. 

Bath Stone. 


; SUMMER Dkizp. 
eaten 











BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS. 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Witts. [ Aovr, 
Doulting Freestone. 
The stone from these quarries 


is known as the “ Weather 
Beds,” and is of o@ very 
nature, and un. 


THE CHELYNOCH 
STONE. 


THE Is of the same pean 

BRAMBLEDITOH. § eae oe ee 

STONE. suitable for fine moulded wort. 
HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
these quarries, and the stone can be 
in large quantities at short notice. 

i and every information given, on 
——— to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
orton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset. 
London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


Doulting Pree Stone For prices, &c., »- 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
HAM HILL STONE, 


Owners, Stone 
BLUE LIAS LIMm 84 Lime Merchants, 
(Ground or Lamp), 





Stoke - under - Ham, 
Ihminster. [ Apvr. 





and Metallic Lava 
. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
and cheapest materials 


_ Asphaite.—The 
Asphalte Company ( 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
M. BTODART & CO. 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, £.0. [Anvt 








NOTICE —THE BANNER SANITATION C0. beg to give Notice that having sold over 10,000 
weeweweerrrree BANNER’S PATENT VENTILATORS, a/s0 a proportionate number of other Sanitary 
Appliances, and wishing to keep pace with the times, they have decided to reduce the prices of their goods from 
<0 per cent. to 40 per cent , thus offering to the public the best appliances at the lowest prices. 








BANNER VENTILATORS. 





The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &c. 
ELRIGHEST PRIZES at all the most Important EXHIBITIONS. 








Se 





Gold Medal. Heatth Exhibition, 184. 





Wessex House, N 


ee ee ee one 6 mem — 


For farther Particulars and Revised Prices, apply to 


BANNER SANITATION COMPANY, 





Avenue, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 








—t «= cht oo ot oe 


